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Editorial 


More 
‘Notes on a 
Royal Commission’ 


It was predictable that the three members of the Royal Commission 
on Publications would do their best to cripple the Canadian 
editions of Time and The Reader’s Digest, and in their recommen- 
dations they seem to have gone about as far in that direction as 
they could go. Yet if the four pages about Canada in our edition 
of Time ever disappear, we are going to be noticeably the poorer 
for it. It’s not a bad idea to have that snotty glance turned weekly 
upon us. 

Obviously the members of the Royal Commission hope that if 
it is made as difficult as possible for Canadians to advertise in 
Time and The Reader’s Digest, they will advertise more heavily 
in Canadian magazines. But many of them may stick with Time 
and The Digest despite increased costs, and others may simply 
advertise more heavily on radio and television or in the daily 
newspapers. 

Obviously the Commissioners hope that if more advertising 
revenue becomes available for Canadian magazines, new periodi- 
cals will be established in this country, and some of the gaps that 
now exist in the magazine field in Canada will be filled to the 
benefit of us all. It seems equally possible, however, that two or 
three big Canadian magazines will be placed in an even more 
dominant position than before. The Commissioners’ report does 
recognize the danger to French Canada of the French-language 
editions of Weekend, Maclean’s, and Chatelaine. The Commis- 
sioners might have helped to fill some of the gaps in the magazine 
industry in Canada by recommending a method of direct subsidy, 
but they lacked either the courage or the foresight to do so. 

The Royal Commission has recommended that ‘little magazines’ 
be assisted through free mailing privileges up to 5,000 copies. This 
is a gracious gesture, but it is hardly more than that. The least 
of our troubles come from the post office. Its mailing charges for 
magazines are modest; its people are pleasant and helpful. Simply 
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to show what this recommendation means: it would assist The 
Tamarack Review to the extent of about $75.00 a year. 

We will now have to wait for a while to discover whether, as 
seems likely, the report of this Royal Commission has been written 
on sand. 


With this issue we welcome an editor in Montreal. Naim 
Kattan edits the Bulletin du Cercle Juif, and contributes to the 
cBc, The Montrealer, and other magazines. He will write for us 
from time to time, and he will bring us a better understanding of 
literary and cultural activities in French Canada. 

The President’s Medal of the University of Western Ontario is 
awarded annually for the best poem, short story, general article, 
and academic article published in a Canadian magazine. This year 
our contributors have won two of the four categories: Irving 
Layton the medal for the best poem (‘Keine Lazarovitch’) and 
Margaret Laurence the medal for the best short story (‘A Gourdful 
of Glory’). Congratulations to them both. 
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Three Halves of a House 


East of Kingston the islLands—more than eleven hundred of them— 
begin to sprout in and all around the ship channel, choking and 
diverting the immense river for forty amazing miles, eastwards past 
Gananoque, almost down to Stoverville. But a third of the conti- 
nent leans pushing behind the lakes and the river, the pulse, 
circulation, artery, and heart, all in one flowing geographical fact, 
of half the North Americans, the flow we live by all that long way 
from Minnesota to the Gulf. 

Saint Lawrence’s Gulf, martyr roasted on a gridiron, Breton 
saint, legend imported by the French to name the life’s current of 
a hundred million industrious shore-dwellers, drinking the water, 
lighting their houses by it, floating on it in numberless craft. SEAS 
OF SWEET WATER, the Indians called the lakes, and to the east 
the marvellous Saint Lawrence with the weight of the American 
Northeast inclining to the Gulf. 

So the channel must be cut, though the islands press against the 
current in resistance, cut sometimes through needles’ eyes and 
wearing deep, deep, through solid pressed ancient rock a hundred 
and fifty feet down, two hundred, icy cold ten feet below the 
surface. A holidaying swimmer floats up half-frozen in the narrow 
channel from a shallow dive, swept forty feet downstream in three 
seconds by the drive of the current, lucky to catch an exposed 
tree-root at the edge of a corroded island and haul himself ashore, 
the water sliding and driving beneath him two hundred feet down 
to the anonymous rock. 

Try to swim upstream, brother, at Flowerlea! And feel yourself 
carried backwards through your best stroke, feel yourself whipped 
out of yourself as the river pulls at your thighs, hauling you down 
away eastwards as though you were falling helpless down a chute. 
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Then grab at the skeletal roots, hang on, swing in the water and 
ride an eddy ashore! Fight the weight of eleven states and half of 
Canada, something to think about swinging on your sodden 
shredded branching root while fifty feet away—not an inch more— 
a ship seven hundred and fifty feet long glides ghostly past, sound- 
less, what a thing to meet on a holiday beach! Not a thing to swim 
too close to, glistening black walls rising out of the water above 
you like an apartment building—sCOTT MISENER on the bows and 
the name of the line reading backwards to the stern in letters twice 
your height, swimmer, and not a sound from the ship, the current 
moving the ship as easily as it moves you. A deckhand leans in- 
curiously at the rail, lifting a friendly hand, and is gone, whirled 
away eastwards while he lowers his arm. 

SCOTT MISENER, ERIKA HAMBURG, TOSUI MARU, BRISTOL CITY, 
MOOREMACGLEN—they hail from everywhere, upper lakers, 
tankers, the few remaining canallers, ocean-going freighters built 
by thrifty Danes for the lakes trade, drawing twenty-seven feet 
precisely, up and down all day and all night with their myriads of 
sirens sounding the whole range of the tempered scale. The ship- 
master confers anxiously with his pilot through the forty perilous 
miles, threading needle after needle. At Flowerlea the channel is 
so narrow the summer cottagers can lean over and assess the deck- 
hands’ breakfast bacon. In the fall the last of the cottagers sit 
around their barbecue pits with a liner in the front yard, the ship- 
master pacing about above them, cursing them and their hot-dogs, 
the handiest things to curse. He is afraid of the Flowerlea channel, 
so narrow, and of the weight of water astern hurrying him along, 
the navigation season waning and his insurance rate about to jump 
skyhigh if he doesn’t clear the locks by the appointed day. 

Late last autumn a shipmaster drove aground off Stoverville at 
the end of the season; he lost the closing date at the locks and 
passed the winter iced into the river with a ruined cargo. Each 
day the sailors walked to Stoverville over the three feet of ice, but 
the captain, a ruined man, brooded in solitary humiliation all 
winter in his cabin. He was never seen in Stoverville, although 
hysterical cables addressed to him arrived daily from Oslo. 

He was unlucky, mistrusted his pilot, didn’t know the river, 
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hated it, and the river ruined him. He missed all the signs, the 
waning of the islands, the widening of the channel, the three trees 
—tamaracks with fifty feet of bare trunk and perky coronas on 
top—that stand on the promontory west of Stoverville. Making his 
move to starboard towards the New York shore minutes too late, 
he felt the current drive his bows so deep into the river bottom he 
knew he’d never haul her off. He stared at the three tamaracks all 
winter, counting them and counting them and there were never 
more than three. This summer, in Oslo, he killed himself. 

The tamaracks mark the end of the islands, the beginning of 
the river’s free run from Stoverville to the Atlantic, nothing in the 
way but the mammoth new locks, then Montreal, Quebec, wider 
and wider until you can’t see across, at last the sleety Gulf. But at 
Stoverville the river’s freedom is a newborn thing, the mass of 
water has just begun to run, eroding, finding the fastest way down. 
At Stoverville it’s hardly two miles across. 

Over there on the New York shore are the old resort towns, 
fading now, the gingerbread hotels coming down, their gilt furnish- 
ings sold off. Now and then a welterweight contender trains here 
and sometimes a powerboat regatta invites the curious. But the 
real tourist money goes to Europe or Montego Bay and the old 
millionaires, who found their way upstate in the seventies from 
Saratoga, are dead and gone. Between Watertown and Plattsburgh, 
back a few miles from the river, there’s nothing. An Army camp, 
a NIKE site, trees and woods and dunes and the snow belt. And 
that’s it. 

On the Canadian side there’s Highway Number Two, the worst 
main highway in the world, with the small river towns dotted along 
it—Kingston, Gananoque, Stoverville, Prescott—dreaming their 
dreams dating from the eighteen-thirties of a prosperity which 
never came. Yet they sleep there along the shore waiting for things 
to pick up when the hundred and fifty years’ slack season shall be 
over, an occasional coal-boat putting in and water-buses running 
thrice-daily tours of the islands up to the bridge and back. 

Twenty miles north of the riverfront strip the towns begin to 
shrink in size—Tincap, Newboro, Athens; the farms are scrubbier 
and smaller and hillier. You still see television aerials but now the 
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rock begins to stick up through the thin topsoil and you are into 
the Laurentian Shield with a rocky uninterrupted thousand miles 
clear to James Bay of round old rock, polished by the last Ice Age. 
Saint Lawrence again but this time choking off life, not conferring 
it. And from this hinterland, from the little towns like Athens, 
people have been moving back down to the shore for sixty years, 
as soon as they broke their first ploughshares on the intractable rock 
humping up out of the hillsides. They come back to Stoverville and 
cherish their disappointments, the growth of their numbers limited 
by their situation between the river and the rock, the same smooth 
incredibly ancient rock which beds the river. Life and power flow- 
ing beside them and old impregnable rock, out of which nothing 
can be forced to grow, above them northerly, so they come back 
one by one into Stoverville from Athens and the other little towns, 
and here they fashion their lamentations. 


‘They are painting the house,’ says Mrs Boston vengefully, ‘green 
and white, so unoriginal. In the thirty years we lived there they 
never offered to paint it for us. Your father painted every four 
years, always green and white. He spent thousands on paint, and 
always the best white lead—money I might have had, or you, that 
has been absorbed into the walls of that place, with the Hungarians 
living in the other side.’ 

‘Hungarians must live somewhere,’ offers her daughter mildly. 

‘But need they live in Stoverville?’ 

‘They make their choices unknowingly, the poor things,’ says 
Maura even more mildly, ‘and I suppose once here they must 
abide by the original choice. I must say, I think it kind of Grover 
to let them have the other half of the house.’ 

‘Most Stoverville people won’t rent to them,’ says Mrs Boston, 
‘but Grover does, in preference to me.’ 

“You didn’t wish to stay in the smaller half. You had the 
opportunity.’ 

‘Taken a crumb from his table you mean? Accepted the little 
half, and maintained it as we did the other side for thirty years 
until they pushed us out? That I should lie awake alone in my 
bedroom in the smaller half and listen to Grover rattling around 
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on the other side of the wall! I don’t know what he proposes to 
do with all that space, with just the two of them. Ellie, of course, 
doesn’t go out any more, the poor unfortunate. Can you imagine 
it? Cooped up all day with that man, green and white? The very 
least he could have done would be to choose new colours. Green 
and white were your poor father’s choice. Heavens, what it cost! 
It was that dirty grey, you know, but of course you couldn’t know. 
You weren't five years old when we moved in. Your father had to 
pay for three coats of the finest white lead to cover the grey, the 
way they'd let it all run down, Ellie’s crazy mother!’ 

‘Was she crazy? I remember her.’ 

‘Undeniably, and her husband was worse. I tell you, Maura, 
there’s a warped streak in that family somewhere, and it comes 
out, it come out. I’m glad they’re not my blood relations.’ 

‘But they were father’s.’ 

‘He was a medical doctor, my dear,’ says Mrs Boston stiffly, 
‘and he understood these things.’ 

‘These things?’ asks Maura delicately, lighting a cigarette. She 
does not wish to pass the entire weekend in these debates. 

‘Tubercular bone,’ says her mother, ‘congenital physical rot. And 
other things than physical for they’ve never been right, none of 
them. Your father at least went from Stoverville to the city, though 
in the end he came back. But these clumps of Phillipses—they 
move from the farm to Athens looking for the easy life, and from 
Athens to Stoverville believing they've found it because they 
don’t have to rise at four in the morning. My dear girl, they infest 
the countryside, they’re a positive plague.’ 

‘I'm one-eighth Phillips,’ says Maura with a faint apprehension. 

‘But you live in Montreal where medicine and science have 
penetrated.’ 

‘The weak drive out the strong, Mother,’ says Maura, ‘like vines 
driving through rock. You're better off away from either side of 
that house.’ 

‘But to be driven out! And then those Hungarians.’ She smiles 
maliciously. ‘I understand that the ships’ sirens terrify the Hun- 
garians, wake them up at night. They think of Russians, I expect.’ 
The sirens give everyone dreams, thinks Maura to herself, every- 
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one in Stoverville. Paaaaarrrrrrpppp. 1 am going to starboard. 
Mmeeeuuuhhhhhhhhh. 1 am going to port. They never collide in 
the channel, even at Flowerlea; they do not astonish us with 
freakish mishaps, sinkings, or groundings except for a single dead 
Norwegian, but they are all around us in the night. Paaarrrrpppp. 
Mmeeeuuuhhhhh. They give us dreams in Stoverville, but in Mon- 
treal, though they circumnavigate the city, no-one notices them. 
I forget the river in Montreal or in New York while here it rolls 
through me, head to thighs. I dreamt as a child in my bed at the 
dark top of the house, their house, probably Grover’s room now; 
he can’t sleep with Ellie, she’d never allow it, so virginal at sixty. 
Poor Grover Haskell, sleeping in my bed in my room listening 
first to the sirens and then to the cranky breathing of his good 
wife who has done everything for him, according to Mother, sub- 
jugated herself entirely to him, yielded him up her house, for of 
course it’s her house, not his—she’s legitimately Phillips. I’m only 
one-eighth, thank God, so she has the house that was my father’s 
by temporary arrangement because he was only a quarter Phillips 
and had the house at a nominal rent while Ellie, disguised as 
Mrs Grover Haskell, tried to get away to other parts of the world. 
What is a nominal rent? Daddy never complained of the rent 
and we knew that one day the Haskells would drift back, allowing 
Daddy the smaller side while they all four enjoyed a polite 
Stoverville retirement, except that they didn’t. Daddy is dead 
and Ellie is dying slowly and Grover is not. And my dear mother 
flourishes. 

The year we moved in, the tamarack trees were lonely and 
beginning to lean over the river, earthfall exposing part of their 
roots on the promontory’s side. 

‘We'll fix that,’ Daddy said, and he poured in cement and fill, 
so the trees are still there. ‘Those tamaracks look lonely,’ he 
said to me, ‘and they’re important. Did you know, Maura,’ he 
said, talking as if I were an adult, ‘that sailors talk about our three 
trees from here to Duluth?’ Then he told me where Duluth was 
and I remember it still. I think of the sailors at the Lakehead, 
talking about our three tamaracks, only of course they were never 
really ours at all but belonged first to her grandfather who was 
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the town saddler and unsuccessful, and then the town magistrate 
and tubercular. Then they were her mad father’s, whom I knew, 
who moved into the little half of the house to rent us the larger 
and to resent us—we paid a nominal rent for the privilege of 
becoming an object of resentment to that frustrated painter. 

When I was five he would beckon to me from his side of the 
porch to show me his new picture, clutching at his brushes with 
arthritic paws and aiming unsteadily to pat me where he had 
no business to. ‘It’s a schooner, Maura, do you see?’ he said, 
pulling at the frill on my sleeve. ‘It’s a schooner on the river.’ 

‘I like the steamers, Uncle Wallace,’ I said, and he changed 
colour, ‘but I can’t help it, I like them.’ 

‘This is a schooner, don’t you see?’ 

‘But I like the steamers’ horns better.’ 

Then Ellie came onto the porch, calming the morning with 
her still face. She picked up her father’s pencils which were 
rolling hastily away along the porch towards the shrubbery and, 
handing them to him, kissed him while he stormed at me. 

‘The child’s difficult, Ellie! She abuses my pictures. Everyone 
always does, everyone but you.’ She patted him and was silent, 
listening to his vacuities and smiling secretly at me from her still 
face around her lashes, drawing her father’s sting as he went on 
rebuking me, not directly—he said nothing to me directly, but 
he let me hear. ‘My house, my house. I let them have my house, 
which I love, and their child must criticize. Let her stay on her 
side of the porch. Edward Boston is a young fool and his wife is 
malicious. When I asked him what was the matter with me, he 
declined to say, the coward—he knows all right but he daren’t 
say. Only he sends his little girl around the corner of my house 
to make sure that my hands aren’t right, that they shake, that 
my schooners look like steamers because I can’t hold my pencil 
straight, a poor old man; they laugh at me. Ill raise his rent!’ 

Sitting on the arm of the deep chair in which her father 
crouches, mouthing his poison, she smiles sweetly along her lashes 
at me, frightened and trembling, five years old, misunderstanding 
it all because my father, young and poor as he is, worries about 
rent, cement and fill and the three trees. 
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‘Look at the new white paint,’ I wail, starting to cry. ‘Daddy 
painted your old house for you.’ But old Mr Phillips can’t hear 
as he begins to slide into a soothed nearly senile sleep. Ellie tucks 
his blanket around him, watches him slide away, and takes me 
by the hand, walking me back around the corner of the porch 
to our front door. 

‘I only said I like the steamers. I didn’t mean to make him mad.’ 

‘It’s all right, darling, he’s an old man. It’s nothing you've said, 
he’s an old man. He’s been disappointed and he’s sick.’ 

‘But he'll be all right, won’t he?’ 

She stands with me at the door to our half of the house. We 
look through the screen into the hall, and at the back of the house 
my mother bustles, moving kitchen furniture with a cheerful 
scraping noise. 

‘He'll be all right soon,’ says Ellie full of comfort, placing her 
hand on her forehead and drawing me down after her on to the 
porch swing which rocks gently with a creak of chains as we 
look into each other’s eyes, hers the Phillips eyes, rapt, violet, 
staringly intense, and her face so sweet and still, mine the brown 
eyes my mother imported into the family, round and direct, eyes 
I hated as a child, so agate-like and unblinking, my mother’s and 
mine, not glancing and vivid like Ellie’s. All at once she hugs me 
and whispers secretly: ‘I wish you were mine.’ 

I am appalled by the notion. ‘I belong to Daddy.’ 

Ellie kisses me briskly and for a moment we stare together at 
the tamarack trees on the point. ‘We love our fathers,’ she says 
absently, and turning gives me again her ineffable saint’s gaze, 
visionary, violet, preoccupied. ‘Find your mother, sweetheart,’ she 
tells me, and I trot into the house vaguely disappointed. 


‘If you were not such an intractable mule,’ says Mrs Boston, 
fixing her agate eyes in a persuasive stare, ‘you might do well in 
Stoverville. There are four distinct pieces of house property you 
might inherit if only you’d be nice to people.’ She holds up her 
fingers, beginning to itemize them. “There’s our house, to begin 
with.’ 

Maura emerges from her reverie, balking at this projected death- 
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watch which jerks her suddenly over nearly thirty years to her 
pallid present prospects. What had been the frill on the arm of a 
child’s frock becomes a table-napkin across which she’s thrown 
a suddenly adult arm, plumper and hairier than a five-year-old’s. 

‘I’ve stayed away too much.’ 

‘Then come home more often!’ 

‘This is home? Pardon me, mother, but the only thing that brings 
me to Stoverville is you. And this isn’t your home, any more than 
Montreal is mine. You weren’t born here.’ 

‘It has grown into my home. The thought makes me weep some- 
times now that your father is three years dead.’ 

‘You don’t go back to your birthplace.’ Maura hopes to make 
a point. 

‘I do not. Nobody there remembers me or my family. We're 
obliterated. If I have any home, which is dubious, it’s here in 
this crazy town beside these damned ships.’ 

‘What’s the matter with the ships?’ 

‘They're getting bigger and bigger. I don’t know where it'll stop. 
It was never like this before.’ 

‘It's the new locks,’ says Maura. “The big ships used to stop 
at Montreal.’ 

‘You're past thirty, Maura,’ says Mrs Boston. ‘Do you imagine 
that Montreal will provide you with a home?’ 

The faintest enlivening blush dabbles Maura’s cheek as she folds 
and re-folds a table-napkin in her hands. ‘I meet men of my own 
age at the studios,’ she says reluctantly, ‘and you never can tell.’ 

At this indecency her mother recoils, her life’s scheme all at 
once readjusted. “You do not think of marriage?’ 

‘I think of it all the time,’ says Maura, crossing her legs irritably, 
‘all the blessed time and I wish somebody would ask me.’ 

‘A particular somebody?’ 

‘Since you ask, yes.’ And then she grows defensive. “You were 
close to thirty when you married.’ 

‘But not past it.’ 

‘Thirty is no immutable barrier. Women past thirty have married 
before this, and will again.’ 

“You mean that you will?’ 
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‘Given the chance!’ 

‘Then think,’ says Mrs Boston, adapting her tactics, ‘of the 
uses of our home as, perhaps, a summer place. Right on the river, 
a most desirable location.’ 

‘I thought that you disapproved of the location.’ 

‘I should disapprove less,’ says Mrs Boston with regal dignity, 
‘were the house legally mine.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘There is no need to be ironic, Maura. I am your mother, after 
all, and I have your best interests at heart.’ 

Maura thinks this over solemnly, seeming from her attitude to 
fancy a world in which fewer people have her interests more 
personally at heart. Identification with her interests, not cool 
appraisal of them, is the desideratum. 

‘I mean to protect you from Grover and his schemes,’ her 
mother pursues. ‘It is not a Haskell house but a Phillips house, 
and should come to you. He has no children.’ 

‘The poor man,’ exclaims Maura involuntarily. 

‘Poor man, bosh!’ says her mother with energy. ‘He never 
wanted them and Ellie gave in to him everywhere. Poor woman, 
rather! You know what Grover Haskell is, a monster of selfishness.’ 

‘Has he the necessary wit and tenacity?’ 

‘All that he requires. You remember how, three years ago, he 
brutalized me, wouldn’t even let me go on clinging to the littler 
half, but insisted on what he calls “a proper rent, considering”. 
That man had the audacity to ask me to move your father’s work- 
bench from one side of the cellar to the other as soon as it was 
convenient, the tools still warm from your father’s palms. | 
offered him a cord of firewood that your father had stored in the 
cellar to dry—out of the purest neighbourly feelings—and he 
told me, as curtly as you please, that he meant to use the fire- 
places ornamentally, to fit into their new décor.’ 

‘It is their house.’ 

‘It is her house, and will be yours, I tell you, if you behave 
properly. She must know by now what he is, even though she’s 
sick. She has sacrificed everything to him, given in to him, followed 
him through all his failures like a saint, I tell you, like a saint, 
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and now she’s sick. She has never been well since her father died.’ 

‘When I was small,’ says Maura, remembering it with deep 
pleasure, ‘I really loved Ellie, she was so good.’ 

‘She is a saint. But queer, Maura, queer. She has these visions, you 
know.’ And Mrs Boston begins a rambling account of the pheno- 
menon called ‘second sight’ by means of which events occurring 
at a distance in space or time may be observed directly by persons 
with certain particular spiritual equipment. “Your father’s great- 
aunt had it,’ she concludes, ‘and I believe Ellie has it, or something 
like it. When I go to see her I have the feeling that there are other 
people in the room.’ 

“You go to see her?’ 

‘I do.’ 

“When Grover isn’t there?’ 

‘He is always there. He daren’t leave her, you know, for fear 
she’ll die while he’s out of the house. But I'll grant him one good 
grace. He usually goes down to the cellar while I’m there. Can’t 
face me, I suppose.’ 

‘How does she act?’ 

‘Well, she wanders. She is sorry for what Grover has done to 
me; she is ashamed for him. She always asks for you, Maura, and 
you should go to see her, if only out of kindness.’ 

‘What’s the matter with her?’ 

‘She was always a visionary and religious, and of a self-sacrific- 
ing temperament, first her mother and father and now Grover. 
She seems to have gone completely religious, speaking in symbols 
and so on. She has been reading Revelations, I suspect.’ 

‘I'll go and see her,’ concedes Maura, not entirely reluctantly. 


Peering through blue spruce and cedar, Grover studies the three 
tamaracks from the porch, trying to ignore the river below them 
which he has never loved, and assessing fondly the intervening 
plantings which have suddenly devolved upon Ellie and himself. 
When he courted his wife thirty years ago, coming fearfully to 
the old house because of the uncertainties of her father’s temper, 
pausing on the front walk and studying the movement of dragon- 
flies in the porch light, he had wished that it were warmer near 
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the house, that someone might fill the space between the house 
and the tamaracks with sod, flowers, and other trees and vines, 
to take away something of the starkness of the house’s situation, 
perched icily on the promontory unscreened from the winter reflec- 
tion off the river’s ice. He had been lucky. For most of the subse- 
quent thirty years while he and Ellie tried their luck in Kingston, 
Belleville, and for a few desperate years in Toronto, they had had a 
caretaker who paid them for the privilege of keeping the property 
up and even improving it. A nominal rent but one that paid the 
taxes—and the house was regularly painted, heated, kept immacu- 
late, ventilated, and the memory of Ellie’s terrible father gradually 
expunged. 

Grover had liked Doctor Boston, though he couldn’t abide his 
widow, and had tried to deal fairly with him. He had accepted 
forty dollars a month from him for nearly thirty years and had 
never counted it up to see what it came to. Edward had had 
inexpensive living accommodation and had been free to improve 
the property for his own comfort if he wished. That the Bostons 
had come in time to think of his house as immutably their home 
was certainly natural enough but scarcely his concern. That 
Doctor Boston had planted and cultivated a perfectly splendid 
arbor, a lovely jungle of carefully selected trees and shrubs between 
the house and the tamaracks, that he had installed a darkroom 
and a new furnace, was his business, done with his eyes wide 
open. However much the Bostons might have resented their in- 
voluntary move into the smaller half of the house, they had been 
given fair—and more than fair, generous—notice of the event. 

Grover knew that the enforced move was not what had killed 
Doctor Boston, although his death had certainly followed hard 
upon the move, coming three months after it had been accom- 
plished. He didn’t see why he shouldn’t do over the house the 
way he and Ellie wanted it; but Doctor Boston had inconsiderately 
died and he was to be blamed for it, he supposed. The doctor’s 
widow didn’t seem at all interested to see what he was doing with 
so much unaffected delight to remodel the place according to his 
own ideas of comfort, his and Ellie’s. 

But they had gone ahead the way they’d planned during long 
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years of living in inconvenient apartments, dreaming of the wealth 
of space they'd one day enjoy. They had saved, made sketches, 
eyed antique stores and scrabbled around in back-concession attics 
looking for curly maple antiques, planning at length to reclaim 
the house and furnish their half with their painfully acquired and 
stored treasures. And when the time had come, despite Edward’s 
inconvenient death, they had gone ahead with their plans. He had 
done it all for Ellie, had followed her in all things, had done 
everything for her because he’d cherished her and had hoped to 
exorcise the crazy memory of her parents. 

‘Softening of the brain’ they’d called it when her mother died, 
the state of medical science being what it was in the Stoverville 
of thirty years ago. Like mother, like daughter, and like father 
too. For Ellie was going the same way—he saw it though he tried 
not to—and here he was in a house, or half of a house, that 
wasn’t really his, had never been and would never be his, that now, 
watching her sicken prematurely, he hated and didn’t want any 
more. He couldn’t get out of the house, not even to go to the 
grocery store; there were razor-blades lying loose in the medicine 
cabinets, mirrors that might be broken and wrists to slash. He 
didn’t know what they might come to and couldn’t leave the 
house for fear. 

Light, not sunny light but cold white light, slides through the 
cedars and spruce, giving them a smoothly suave waxy sheen. 
Standing on the south corner of the porch, catching sharp gleams 
off the water through the glancing leaves, he wishes now that they’d 
kept their last mean apartment in Toronto. It is with a sense of 
felt physical release that he watches Maura push through a hole 
in the fence, enter the arbor, and make her way automatically, 
without pausing to place her feet safely on the springy overgrown 
turf, along winding paths aslant the promontory, coming to pay 
her call. Now he sees the oddness of their situation: Maura is a 
native of the place who’s fled and felt no ties; he’s an outsider 
who’s gotten stuck fast inside. ‘Softening of the brain.’ They 
have a hospital of a kind these days in Stoverville and he knows 
what they'll call it. 

Then the shrubbery shakes and parts and Maura stands revealed, 
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thounting the sagging porch steps. Behind her ihe small green and 
copper leaves whisper together and, all at once, miles away to 
the east, a steamer hoots once. 

‘Hello,’ they say together, almost strangers, and again, with 
embarrassment, ‘well, hello!’ 

‘I’m here for the weekend,’ she says with constraint, ‘and I 
wanted to see you both.’ 

‘You can see her,’ he says, forever an inside outsider. How the 
girl resembles her father! More and more he feels sixty-five and 
out of place. 

‘How is she? You know, Grover, she’s the one person in Stover- 


ville . . . well . . . she was a second mother to me.’ 
‘I wish we’d had children.’ 
‘You do?’ 


‘Certainly I do. But her health was never up to it.’ 

‘Oh! How is she now?’ 

‘Lying down,’ he says abruptly, with a shiver. ‘Come along, 
I'll show you what we’ve done with the house.’ He pauses. “You 
don’t mind our doing it over, do you?’ 

‘Of course not. It’s yours, after all. But how is she?’ 

She won’t be diverted, it seems. ‘When her mother died, you 
remember, it was the same thing. But they’ve a new name for it 
now, which sounds a little better.’ 

‘Most people said that old Mrs Phillips was out of her mind.’ 

‘She wasn’t, exactly. They called it “softening of the brain”. 
That’s the trouble. It runs in the family, don’t you see?’ 

‘But there isn’t any such thing.’ 

‘They don’t call it that any more. Now they call it,’ and he 
rattles off the foolish phrase, ‘premature senility induced by an 
insufficient supply of oxygen to the brain. Her circulation is 
poor and the artery which feeds the brain is narrowing—like 
hardening of the arteries—I don’t recollect the medical term.’ 

‘Sclerosis?’ 

‘That’s it. Arteriosclerosis affecting the brain, and hypertension 
too, of course. She’s all right sometimes but she wanders. And 
then she was always religious, you know.’ 

‘Is she still?’ 
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‘Worse, if anything. Good heavens, Maura, she sees ghosts. 
According to her the house is full of people. And I—I can't see 
anything. I tell you, it’s frightening. Come inside, I'll show you 
around. You see on the floor here in the hall I’ve installed a par- 
quet, black and white squares. Very cheerful, don’t you think?’ 

He conducts her around the familiar rooms, exhibiting them 
in their novel guise. Soon they hear a voice calling from upstairs. 
Ellie’s. 

‘I’m coming down. I’ve a housecoat here,’ she warbles with 
enthusiasm, ‘and I’ve had a good sleep, Grover.’ 

She has no footfall. She had been soundless in Maura’s memory, 
never letting the floorboards announce her coming. She had floated 
around her unfortunate father and mother like a creature from 
another world, a wraith. Now she floats down the quiet staircase 
more impalpable than ever, her face bloodless, her hair gone 
silver, white white white, like someone who lives in the river, 
Maura thinks, like somebody made of water. She stretches out 
her arms and floats along, singing that thin melody. What happens 
in her head, does she hear anything? She doesn’t look at you 
but over your shoulder, seeing things beyond and to one side of 
you. Poor Grover. No wonder he’s afraid that the house is full 
of people who can’t be seen or heard. Her gaze closes around and 
behind you like water, and you aren’t solid. 

‘My dear child,’ says Ellie moving soundlessly over the black 
and white squares while Maura, entranced, feels but doesn’t see 
Grover melt away out of vision bound for his workbench, to 
feel the cutting edges of his chisels and wonder about them. 

The two women embrace and Ellie is so weightless that Maura 
can hardly feel her hug. She, poor chunky brown-eyed girl, 
solidly there, whoever else vanishes, feels as if she’s tearing an 
invisible tissue of air as she follows Ellie into the drawing-room. So 
she takes good care to sit facing her across the room, not relishing 
the idea of that disturbing weightlessness at her side. 

“You're always the same girl,’ says Ellie, plucking at the sleeves 
of her flowered housecoat with birdlike hands, blue in the veins, 
crooked fingers locked in an immutable grasp, ‘and I thank God 
you’ve got your mother’s eyes and not ours.’ 
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Her own eyes can’t be still but rove desperately around the 
room. 

‘I’m embarrassed for myself and Grover,’ she says. ‘I feel as 
though we’ve wronged you, although I’m thankful he feels nothing 
of it, the dear man, I don’t believe he knows what’s going on.’ All 
at once a nervous tic starts up in her left cheek and she straightens 
her spine, sitting up abruptly on the sofa. 

‘He showed me the river of the water of life, clear as crystal,’ 
she says, blinking. 

There is just nothing to be said to this for apparently she has 
left lucidity behind her, putting Maura in the position of an un- 
willing witness to a personal collapse. How can she get out, what 
can she do? There is nothing to do but sit there and make conver- 
sation during the rare lucid intervals. 

‘Seven stars and seven gold crowns, seven tapers, three trees, 
three thrones,’ says Ellie, shivering slightly. Then she shakes 
herself and tries to fix her eyes on Maura. ‘Grover wouldn’t under- 
stand, would he?’ she begs, and launches into the unforgettable. 

‘The house is full of gods,’ she begins, ‘all around us, gods and 
the dead. I saw my father yesterday, staring hatefully at the 
parquetry, and he told me he didn’t understand or like it, finding it 
bad taste and confusing to the eye. He told me not to marry and 
I wouldn’t listen. I refused to listen though he told me from my 
cradle upwards. I couldn’t bear children though I wanted them so. 
I mustn’t transmit my milky brains to them and yet I tried and 
tried because Grover wanted them so. They warned me against 
Grover, both of them. He'll never understand, they said, he’ll 
never guess and you mustn’t tell him. And yet our children might 
have been saved from it, if the doctors knew all they claimed, 
instead of letting my father go to his grave in the belief that he'd 
lost his mind.’ 

‘Naturally I meant to marry Edward. We were born in the 
same month to the same family, and outside the forbidden degrees 
of kindred by a hairsbreadth. He might have helped me and there'd 
be no question about the house. Because he was a physician, don’t 
you see, and could have stopped me before I came this far. You'd 
have been my child and you are my child though you won’t admit 
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it.’ She glares almost directly at Maura, just missing her eyes. 

‘There he is,’ she says flatly, ‘sitting beside you, your father.’ And 
Maura vainly resists the motion of her head which assures her 
that the three-years’-dead man is not there at all. 

‘I see him. The house is full of him, twenty-eight years of him, 
poor Edward. He lived his soul into this house and there he is.’ 

‘He’s dead,’ says Maura, speaking for the first time in minutes. 

‘Don’t stare at me with those hard brown eyes. They don’t 
belong to you. God knows I wanted children and where am I 
now? A sick old woman being kept prisoner by a stranger who 
won't let me alone. I know. He’s afraid, afraid.’ She spreads her 
palms over her cheeks and smoothes the twitches out. ‘Do you 
like the way we’ve changed the house?’ 

‘I think it’s all lovely, Ellie,’ says Maura, crossing the room and 
taking her by the arm, helping her to her feet. ‘I’ve been through 
it all with Grover. It’s all lovely.’ She leads the other woman into 
the hallway. 

‘Are you leaving?’ 

‘I think so. I told mother I'd be home for lunch. Perhaps I can 
come over Sunday night.’ 

‘And then you go back to the city? You'll have children, Maura, 
I know it. You’re going to be married, aren’t you?’ 

At this prescience, Maura shudders. ‘I hope so,’ she admits, 
kissing a dry cheek, ‘and please take good care of yourself.’ 

As she pushes the yielding shrubbery aside, as it whistles softly 
around her, she hears Ellie call: ‘It comes to Grover or to you, 
and soon, soon.’ And she resolves to herself that it can’t possibly 
come to her. 


‘Oho!’ says Mrs Boston with delight of a kind. ‘Oho, oho! I told 
you, didn’t I?’ 

“You told me something, but not all that,’ says Maura, utterly 
exhausted. 

‘She must have been having one of her bad days.’ 

‘All her days must be like that,’ reasons Maura tiredly. ‘She 
can’t have any good days if she’s as bad as that.’ 

‘It’s partly assumed, you know.’ 
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‘Oh, mother, for goodness’ sake! She’s dying. She can’t reason.’ 

‘The poor woman,’ says Mrs Boston with real compassion, ‘and 
so she said that it would come to you or Grover.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘She must have meant the house.’ 

‘Oh, that and everything else.’ 

‘There’s nothing else to inherit.’ 

“You don’t know. You don’t know.’ 

‘There could be no two people more hard-hearted, Maura, 
than you and Grover Haskell!’ 

‘Why do you dislike him so much? You should be grateful to 
him.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, why?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ exclaims Maura, petulantly. ‘Perhaps be- 
cause he got her out of the way. He’s not a malicious person at 
all. I like him. I pity him.’ 

‘And well you may,’ says Mrs Boston, ‘because he’s caught, 
there’s nothing he can do. He hoped for years to get his hands 
on our house and now he hasn’t got it—it’s got him. He caught a 
shark.’ 

‘Tl make a prediction,’ says Maura grimly, ‘and I want you 
to remember it. If Ellie dies and leaves the house to him, as I 
hope to God she does, you, Mother, will be over there three nights 
a week playing cards with him within six months.’ 

Mrs Boston springs to her feet and begins to pace up and down 
the narrow bed-sitting-room which comprises the bulk of her 
small apartment. She doesn’t resemble her daughter, at this 
strained point in their relationship, nearly as much as usual. She 
shows in her walk and in the defiant toss of her head how com- 
pletely she knows that there can be no estrangement between 
them; she can trust Maura. 

‘My God, how right you are,’ she confesses with a full agitation, 
crushing a hand over her neat straw-coloured hair. ‘Of course I 
will be. Out of idle curiosity, you believe, and loneliness.’ She turns 
briskly to Maura. ‘I know mine is not a dignified position. I’m 
quite aware of what people say.’ 

‘People don’t say anything, as far as I know.’ 
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‘You live in Montreal.’ 

‘But I hear what goes on.’ 

‘Nonsense! You haven’t been here in a year.’ As Maura pro- 
tests, her mother puts up a grim hand for silence. ‘I’m not re- 
proaching you. In your place I should do exactly the same. Stay 
away! Hunt some man down! You can do it!’ She smiles at her 
daughter because they love one another. ‘I sound like a cheer- 
leader.’ 

‘I’ve very nearly done it,’ grins Maura sourly, ‘and Ellie knew 
all about it before I said a word.’ 

‘She has radar,’ says Mrs Boston, ‘or second sight.’ 

‘You would adore your grandchildren if you had any.’ 

Mrs Boston winces. ‘My God, how right you are,’ she exclaims 
for the second time in three minutes. ‘Have some!’ she begs. ‘Start 
the whole thing off again. I don’t want you to be the last. We never 
meant you to be the only child.’ 

‘I’ve borne it,’ says Maura. 

‘So you see me over at Grover’s house, playing double solitaire 
with him, the two of us mourning our barrenness, all alone and 
exactly like each other. Very well, I’ve admitted that I don’t hate 
the man. He’s not a wicked man, I suppose.’ 

‘It’s simply that you’re both caught.’ 

‘He’s caught worse than I am, Maura. He’s planned and worked 
to possess himself of that place. He used to come to us on vaca- 
tions, and when we had him in to dinner he’d look around as if 
it were already his. You could see his mind at work, estimating 
the cost of new velour drapes for the dining-room. I used to 
laugh.’ 

‘Not tactful, anyway.’ 

‘No, he’s like an infant. He has no notion of tact. And then he 
asked us to move while your father was sickening with what 
killed him, though I will admit in justice that he couldn’t have 
suspected it, and then he moved in and Ellie began to collapse, 
and now she’s gone the way her parents did and at the end they 
were both suicidal.’ 

‘Her mother killed herself.’ 

‘So she did, so she did. He knows it and he can’t get out; the 
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house owns him.’ It is complete triumph for her. “When your 
father and I lived there, we owned the house, we had tenants 
in the smaller side and we mailed their rent to Ellie. But we had 
the house, it didn’t have us. Now the only people he can find 
to live in the smaller side are the Hungarians, because everybody 
in town who can speak English is afraid to go near the place. So 
the house has him. Oh, I'll go and see him,’ she concludes. 

But Maura is ahead of her, already at the door. “You and he 
can do the gardening together,’ she observes. “You can preserve 
Daddy’s arbor. Grover loves the trees.’ 

“You don’t have to go down there tonight. You’re under no 
obligation and you’ve got a train to catch.’ 

‘It’s been a long weekend,’ says Maura, ‘but I told him I'd 
drop in.’ 

‘Well, don’t you get caught!’ 


It was a promise fairly made, though one which she repents of as 
she walks along the shore towards the three tamaracks which guide 
her into the leafy paths. The river is flat calm, an end-of-autumn 
calm, with here and there faint smudges on the surface moved by 
the slight breeze. Maura pauses for a moment before she pushes 
through the hole in the fence to study the river and wish it altered. 
What we need here, she decides, are docks and cranes, smoke, 
drydocks, slipways, a hundred factories; the river has strangled 
Stoverville. Straining her eyes she looks across to the desolate 
New York banks behind which, she remembers from the motor trips 
of childhood, there is nothing. Daddy promised me bears on the 
New York side but there weren’t any, not a bear. Oh God, she 
allows herself for one second to reflect, oh God, I want children. 
I want two children. 

She pushes through the hole in the fence, remembering the 
afternoon she caught her party frock on a nail in this same board, 
sneaking home late from a birthday party by her secret route. 
She looks for the hole in her frock and the red splash of the rust 
but there isn’t anything there at all, and up she goes along the 
path to where Grover stands in the twilight on the Sagging steps, 
anxiously looking out for her, with his hands outstretched to 
help her through the leaves. 
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‘The husband,’ he begins shakily as soon as he can see all 
of her, ‘is not really a blood relation of the wife, is he? That is, 
he isn’t related to her. After all I come from another part of the 
province and I’m not a Phillips. Am I?’ He insists on it. “I’m not 
a blood relation of my wife, am I? Because this place should be 
transmitted according to the blood strain and should naturally 
come to you, all to you. I tell you, Maura, and I'd tell your father too, 
if I could, that I never wanted this place for myself. We have no 
children and you're part Phillips. You should get it, and I’m 
going to see that you do. Because I don’t want it. I never did, not 
for myself. Never. For two whole days Ellie has been going over 
and over the matter, threatening to leave the place to me, but I 
told her that I’m not a blood relation. I’m related to her by 
marriage only.’ 

‘That’s a closer relation.’ 

‘No it isn’t,’ he shouts, leaping like a trout in a still pool. “This 
place belongs to you through your father and I’ve insisted to 
Ellie for thirty-six hours that she leave it to you. I’ve torn up her 
will. I'll make her write another before she gets worse.’ He 
shudders. ‘I’m afraid she’s going to die soon.’ It has gone from 
twilight to dark through his speech. 

‘Where is she now?’ 

‘She made me move her bed. She’s lying down in your room 
at the top of the house. She’s exhausted. I tell you, Maura, when 
she isn’t herself she says things you wouldn’t believe. I don’t 
mean to complain or bear tales but I’ve never seen her like this 
and I can’t bear it.’ His throat dries up and closes convulsively and 
then miraculously opens for his final words as they pace up and down 
hand in hand on the creaking porch. 

“You'll take it, won’t you? Look at me, Maura, please! It’s so 
dark I can’t see you.’ He turns to face her and throws his arms 
stiffly wide apart. ‘It’s yours. It’s yours! I don’t want it. You will 
take it, won’t you? Take it, take it, please!’ 


Her little bedroom is dark like a virginal cell in a cloister and Ellie 
lies on her bed with her arms folded on her chest like an effigy 
on a tomb, her mind whirling with the effort to concentrate and 
control her thoughts. At regular intervals of maybe thirty seconds 
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her body arches rigidly, projecting her torso and thighs forward 
and upward into the air, drawing her lower back up off the sheets, 
the cramped writhings of a woman in childbirth forcing her 
thighs apart and racking her abdomen, and all to no purpose. But 
her consciousness doesn’t record these convulsions as the stream of 
her ideas grows fulier and stronger, swollen by many tributaries, 
sliding faster and faster. Ppaaaarrrrpp. I am going to starboard. 
Mmeeeeuuuuuhhhh. | am going to port. S.S. RENVOYLE upbound 
with package freight for Toronto. MV. PRINS WILLEM ORANJE 
downbound for the locks and the Atlantic, half-laden, looking 
for a full hull at Quebec City. The horns grow louder and merge 
with the full downward current of her thoughts. They were never 
like this before, never so loud, never right in my room like this. 
The ships are swimming over me and the river through me and 
the horns are inside my head muddling my ideas all together with 
the family downstairs in the living-room with the captain from 
Oslo, seven stars and seven coronets and the three trees on the 
point for Christ and the two thieves hanging so straight and dark 
in the twilight on the darkening water I am going to starboard 
under the stars on the current down the river down east past the 
Plains of Abraham, farther, to where the river yawns its mouth 
eleven miles wide, invisibly wide, bearing me away at last to the 
darkness, the sleety impassible impassable Gulf. 
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Anne Wilkinson 


1910-1961 


Anne Wilkinson, one of the founding editors of The Tamarack 
Review, died on the tenth of May. This magazine had been one 
of her principal interests and pleasures; and without the material 
help she provided during its fourth year it would probably not 
now be completing its fifth. 

It was perhaps impossible to know Anne Wilkinson slightly: 
you knew her well or she remained a stranger, a beautiful but un- 
approachable young woman (for neither middle age nor illness 
touched her face); her reticent shyness might well have been 
mistaken for arrogance, her extreme sensitivity, perhaps, even for 
hostility. But to her friends the things that mattered about Anne 
were the warmth of her affection, her delight in words and every- 
thing they could do, and—most vivid memory of all—the sound 
of her laughter. These things, and latterly the manner in which 
she endured a succession of cruel blows, were known directly 
only to a small circle. But they survive in her published works: 
two volumes of verse—Counterpoint to Sleep (1951) and The 
Hangman Ties the Holly (1955)—and a number of poems pub- 
lished since in this and other magazines; a fine historical book, 
Lions in the Way (1956); and a haunting story for children, 
Swann & Daphne (1960). The latter two books especially are 
eloquent of another vital element in her nature: the constant 
presence in her mind of the childhood that the young Anne 
Gibbons had lived so intensely, a childhood of a sort rare in 
Canadian experience—rare, paradoxically, both in its restless 
shiftings of locale and in its pervading atmosphere of permanence 
and continuity. Her own account of those years is presented in 
the following pages. 


I.M.O. 
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Four Corners 
of My World 


LONDON 
Three houses dominated our London (Ontario) world: Lornehurst, 
Eldon, and our own. Lornehurst belonged to our paternal grand- 
father, Eldon to an aunt and uncle. 

We lived within a block of Eldon in a high house topped by a 
mansard roof, and owned as well the land across the road, land 
that fell steeply to the flats below and the Thames River. The 
family hoped that years of fill would one day make sufficient level 
ground for building, but it was our good fortune to know it in its 
embryonic state, there being no richer playground than the varied 
layers of growing yet garbageless dump. Old tin cans, bottles, 
broken and unbroken, little steel-grey mountains of cinders, bits 
and pieces of stoves, the springs and stuffing of chairs—and every 
week a fresh load to be examined. Once I found a pair of corsets 
which I laced on over my coat, and thus adorned sat with my 
Eldon House cousins among this celestial rubbish—with a rub- 
adub-dub on tin-can drums, and singing ‘Kelly Kelly with his 
buskin belly and his ass all painted green. .. .” 

Eldon House still stands. It bulges with things as a house is apt 
to when the same family has lived in it for one hundred and thirty 
years. The drawing-room contains seven sofas: Georgian ones 
and early Victorian love-seats. It absorbs them effortlessly, as the 
hall absorbs elephants’ legs and tiger skins and poisoned arrows 
and spears and swords, an array of firearms and the forest of 
antlers on its walls. Moose and deer looked down on us with cold 
glass eyes, eyes that had never seen a fern or tree, yet moved one 
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strangely, as much in their way as the eyes of live gazelles. It 
seemed they spoke more emphatically for death since they had 
not lived. 

It was a pleasure of childhood to go big-game hunting with 
Uncle Ronald, the killer and procurer of this treasure. We stalked 
our prey through the dark L-shaped hall where tiger skins rose in 
living cats as he guided us on perilous safaris. 

The Eldon attic is an awesome place. During the past few years 
expeditions have tried to catalogue its contents, but progress is 
slow and only a small path has been cleared from end to end. But 
an illegitimacy has been stumbled on and countless pictures of our 
childhood selves. 

Eldon is beautiful. Lornehurst was not, being typical of those 
houses built by the rich in Western Ontario in the eighties and 
nineties. They featured towers and were very impressive to chil- 
dren. We loved it for its size, the dark halls and elaborate ugliness, 
which did not seem ugly to us, only strange and exotic. 

We often played in the billiard room at the top of the house. 
From here a door opened onto a stair that led to the tower. But 
it never opened for us. The door was locked. Years ago had some- 
one fallen? We did not know. We only knew that the tower, our 
hearts’ desire, was forbidden us. 

My grandfather, or so my mother said, bought pictures by the 
yard, and for the dining-room he had chosen the likeness of a 
lion. Life-size it appeared to a child, and it hardly seemed prudent 
to eat right under its nose. The drawing-room contained the neces- 
sities of an earlier era: two fireplaces, bow windows, polar-bear 
rugs, little sofas and little chairs; and there was a small dark 
‘reception room’ in which no-one was ever received, and a big 
library where the family lived. 

Our London and paternal grandfather was in great vigour until 
two weeks before he died, a gregarious man of whom it was 
said that the train trip from London to Toronto gave him the 
exact time necessary to extract the life history from every fellow 
traveller in his car. He believed (and was not mistaken) that our 


Toronto and maternal grandfather could circle the globe without 
uttering. 
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The Lornehurst stable sheltered our father’s horse and Darkie, 
the pony our mother drove, and the electric car. The electric car 
was an oddity even in those days. It resembled a horseless carriage 
and ran (battery-propelled) at a maximum speed of five miles 
an hour, almost without sound. On Sundays in fair weather grand- 
father and grandchildren set forth in this dowager-on-wheels. The 
car was open and the pace slow enough to observe persons and 
objects with the exactitude of pedestrians. Our grandfather was 
a friendly man and he waved to everyone he knew and also to 
those he didn’t. And we waved to everyone and everyone waved 
to us. 

These family tours often led to calls on friends of our grand- 
father, and the most portentous of these was a journey to a sham 
castle where Mrs Shaw-Wood lived with her parrot. But the sham 
wasn’t sham to me; it was the archetype of all castles, and first 
glimpsed from a long straight driveway bordered by dark steepled 
spruce trees. 

We were an hour on the way. There was something of a hill to 
climb before we reached the gates, and hills were hard on the 
electric. But arrive we did, and pulled up in front of the nail- 
studded door. I can no longer distinguish between hostess and 
parrot. They were both there but which was which escapes me. 
The image wavers. I would doubt its reality had I not later ascer- 
tained that such a person existed, that the castle stands there still. 


ROCHES POINT 
At Roches Point I witnessed my first summer, as did my mother 
and brother and sister; and the whole or part of every subsequent 
summer; hence no beginning, no moment when I observed it 
consciously for the first time. The place is tall with tales of grand- 
parents, uncles and aunts, my own generation and that of my 
children. Under the circumstances it is difficult to say what hap- 
pened to whom. As members of primitive tribes experience group 
rather than individual emotions, likewise our eighty Roches Point 
summers appear to belong equally to the dead and the living. Here 
time flaunts its paradox; rushes by yet never moves an inch—a 
caged squirrel running on its revolving stair. 
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When my maternal grandfather bought Beachcroft it included 
the main house, a gate house known as The Lodge, and eighty 
acres of parkland. The nearby village was then wholly rural, and 
the countryside, to the water’s edge, farmland or maple woods or 
cedar swamp; some distance still in time from Toronto and reached 
by a series of journeys: first by train to a point south of Barrie, 
then two miles by wagon from station to lakefront, and three more 
by ferry to the Roches Point Government wharf. Later the grand- 
father’s yacht, The Minota, carried family and visitors direct to 
the Beachcroft dock. And its passengers are still there, in albums 
and pictures: young women in high Gibson-girl collars and trailing 
skirts, sedately seated on its deck, no lounger among them; or on 
the dock in long flounced bathing dresses, black cotton stockings 
concealing their legs from the sun’s glance; and beside them, 
suitors and brothers clad in garments resembling flannel under- 
wear, yet nonetheless beautiful in the eyes of their beloveds. 

On rainy days we studied these presences in family albums. 
Under canopies of clothes did they rejoice and sorrow? They 
appeared remote as pterodactyls, yet the snapshots of my child- 


hood are yellowing too and now I feel closer to their fancy dress 
than to my children. 


The Lodge is my mother’s house and everything in it speaks of 
her. It wanders about in an inconsequential manner, having twice 
been added to. The original structure is of field-stone; walls three 
feet thick and floors that dip and rise according to the varying 
states of the sagging foundations. Here the upstairs windows are 
round, like portholes, our welcoming moons when we come walk- 
ing home at night. The additions are shingle and the whole is 
comely, has a flavour that is generally admired despite its dowdy 
old-fashioned airs. 

For many years our mother refused the conveniences of elec- 
tricity, and we upheld her, certain the atmosphere would be 
corrupted by such city fixings. A wood stove served in the kitchen, 
and candles lit our way to bed, but electricity was permitted to 
power the pump so that our bathrooms were orthodox. 

Behind the kitchen is the woodhouse, but once it was the ice 
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house. In winter men cut frozen blocks from the lake and stacked 
them here, with plenty of sawdust for insulation. Sometimes on hot 
August afternoons my sister and I escaped the sun and sat in this 
cool dark tranquil place, delighting to emerge into a heat and glare 
made more intense by our deep-freeze siesta. 

Our acres were peopled with children, and every morning at 
eleven we met at the Beachcroft dock to swim; big boys and girls 
together in a group; little boys in another, lying in a row like small 
bronze fish and forever shivering; and we, the little girls, kept our 
designated place in the hierarchy. The ‘little boys’ were yet senior 
to us. Sometimes we played together, sometimes not. We varied 
from year to year, dependent on those mysterious forces that work 
in children, alternately separating and bringing together the two 
sexes. 

The boys had a hut, we a wigwam—secret male and female 
dwellings in which on rare occasions we entertained each other. 
The boys told us jokes we believed blasphemously obscene and 
we enjoyed a pleasurable sense of wickedness. But they were con- 
cerned for the future. “You'll get pure’, they said, ‘when you're 
twelve or thirteen.” We vowed we wouldn’t, knowing the label 
‘pure’ to be the most contemptible insult in their vocabulary. We 
could not visualize our future selves; nor did we understand that 
‘purity’ is the shroud of dead innocence. 


Children in books have daily adventures and we prayed vigor- 
ously to be likewise blessed. We searched methodically for under- 
ground passages, hidden caves, buried treasure, for ghosts. 

Once, while walking through a farmer’s field, a dozen mild-eyed 
cows change in a trice to a herd of charging bulls, compelling us 
to race for the nearest fence, hurl ourselves over, breathless with 
fright. Then, saved by the grace of God, we turn and see the field 
all quiet again, cows slowly munching. 

Only when courage was high did we visit the haunted house, long 
since deserted and fifteen minutes distant from the village. Its 
windows were broken, the front door hung crazily from one hinge, 
half the roof had gone and weeds flourished inside as well as out. 
This was the last resting place for dust, a kingdom of spiders, a 
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paradise for bats. Half a mile away we were already fit to faint at 
the smallest quickening or dying of a breeze, at a shadow cast by 
a flying bird. Only once had we the temerity to go beyond the hall. 

We are uncertain in what form the ghost moves, for it is not a 
well-known spirit. In fact nobody knows about it except ourselves. 
We climb the stairs, a step at a time. Halfway up they start to sway 
and swing. The stairs themselves are haunted. We whisper, not 
daring to hear the echo of the spoken word—then tumble over each 
other in our haste to get out before we too are bewitched, gone 
forever from grieving family and friends. 

Which reminds me of another happy way a child can pass what 
might otherwise be blighted hours. For instance I complain at 
breakfast of a sore throat I haven’t got, and my mother says I 
can’t swim. No-one to play with. All the peoples of the world 
disport themselves in the lake, so I find a rock far from the mad- 
ding crowd and the fun begins. I am thrown to my death from a 
horse, or killed by a lunatic driver, or I drown, far out at sea— 
preferably all these things—and my crumpled body is brought to 
my mother and laid at her feet. How she weeps, how she wishes 
she had been kinder to her daughter. Soon I am swimming like 
Alice-in-Wonderland in my own tears. 

No children were more devoted to their mother than we to ours, 
yet such an affection in no way altered the fact that adults were 
enemies, not bitter enemies (except on occasions), but natural, 
inevitable ones. And we had no wish to change the status quo. 
Their greatest offence was in regard to Time, an abstraction they 
did not in the least understand. They were always ringing bells 
or calling Time for breakfast, Time to get out of the water, Time 
for bed—whereas we, with a more philosophical concept of the 
clock, knew that Time, in their sense, did not exist. What we hap- 
pened to be doing was forever, whether it was floating in the mild 
blue lake, or lying in bed, half asleep, on a summer morning. 
Slowly the enemy won, and thereby robbed us of immortality. 
Before we knew it our own hands were shaking bells and calling 
Time for dinner, Time to go to bed. 


Children’s games were surely invented by adults with the inten- 
tion of minimizing the bloodshed at birthday parties. But why are 
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they designed to make fools or outcasts of the players? Observe 
the tense faces and bodies of little boys and girls compelled to play 
musical chairs and you will know what I mean. The children do 
not run—they creep along beside the chairs, their anxious bottoms 
hovering over each as they pass. Always one less chair than child 
and when the music stops one is always ‘out’. According to their 
tragic faces ‘out’ might as well mean dead. 


And Blind Man’s Buff. A man’s white handkerchief is folded 
to a bandage for my eyes and knotted at the back of my head. 
Three times I am twirled about, more lost than an African in 
Siberia. I do not know where any thing or person is, or where I 
am, or in which direction I travel when I take one hesitant step 
forward. Somewhere in this black emptiness, which is at the same 
time cluttered with unknown objects, I must find and catch a 
person. Arms outstretched, clutching handfuls of air, I stumble 
this way and that. Somewhere I hear a noise of breathing and I 
lurch to where I think the sound is coming from. But now there 
are many sounds, from all directions: small whistlings, sudden 
hand-claps, laughter. The close one, the breather, is saved. I 
plunge wildly, knowing the thing I search is near at hand, yet in 
my blindness knowing it beyond my reach. When at last I am 
returned to the visual world I stare at signposts—lake, grass, 
house, trees, people—and I shudder, remembering the dark. 

Truth or Consequences is not a birthday party game. The 
intended pleasure is the suffering of one’s comrades; to deal out 
Consequences, to listen to horrid Truth. 

We played with the solemnity of field-marshals. Consequences 
were as dangerous as we dared to make them, or of an embarrass- 
ment more fearful than danger. He who chose Truth soon felt the 
turn of the screw. 

‘Which do you love most, your father or mother? When did you 
last wet your bed? D’you cry when you're spanked?’ Truth is 
intolerable. But Consequences may mean going to an aunt’s 
kitchen and saying a four-letter word in the presence of the cook, 
or walking the rest of the day with stones in your shoes. Conse- 
quences are intolerable. 

We liked picnics, particularly those that took place beside a 
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stream in a stagey-looking wood. Hard maples, cedar, beech, and, 
by the river, willow trees. 

We called it the vanishing wood, for though our mother knew 
every bump of every road in the vicinity of Roches Point, some- 
times it wasn’t there. We attributed its supernatural nature to an 
old man who lived, not in a house, in nobody knew what—perhaps 
a cave. He was commonly known as the Owl Man and as unpre- 
dictable as his wood—sometimes there, sometimes not—and 
though we feared him, we always wanted to see him just once more. 

Today we find the wood. When it is here it seems impossible 
that sometimes it is not. My brother opens the gate and we walk 
a short way through the trees to a clearing beside the river. The 
trees have not changed their positions. Thistles are real enough 
to scratch our legs. In the August stillness, with only an occasional 
cicada drilling in the dry grass, we are conscious of our voices. It 
is as natural to whisper here as in church—more so, for here the 
gods are not tamed by a human preacher. 

Our mother suggests that we explore the woods, and we go, but 
never deep in the forest. We skirt its edges, peer between the 
trunks of trees—hoping, hoping not, to glimpse the Owl Man. 

We are peeling hard-boiled eggs on the river-bank when he 
appears, is suddenly among us, an old man with hair falling to his 
shoulders, and a beard, bushy and decked with twigs and leaves. 
My mother greets him politely and offers him a sandwich. It dis- 
appears behind his beard and he begins to talk. I do not follow 
the words, only the strange wailings and mutterings of his voice, 
the oracular gestures, the eyes, wild as their shaggy brows. He is a 
Presence, one whose dwelling is a sacred grove which he makes 
manifest when it suits him to do so. 

While we are driving home my mother says, “You mustn’t be 
afraid of the poor old man. He’s quite harmless.’ 

Then I know the wood to be yet more miraculous than I had 
believed it, for the Owl Man had appeared in one guise to my 
mother, in another to me. 

‘Watch the road,’ she says. “We often lose our way going to the 
wood. What if we should lose it coming home?’ 


According to Ambrose Bierce ‘in each human heart are a tiger, 
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a pig, an ass and a nightingale’. The Roches Point general store is 
an emporium of vast importance, particularly to children, and once 
a week, when we visited it to rid ourselves of Saturday’s allowance, 
tiger slept, ass brayed but gently, nightingale lay as if dead, pig 
reigned supreme. 

Our wants were known and tray upon tray of various and savage- 
coloured candies were spread before our snuffling snouts. Four for 
a cent, three, and some as high as two. We deliberated, rolling 
saliva around our mouths with quivering tongues. Fifteen cents 
each, enough for a good-sized paper bag of forbidden fruit— 
orange and pink and poison green and one long liquorice whip. 
We acted against the law. The law permitted something pure like 
a stick of barley sugar or a peppermint, one a day. 

As we could not take our loot home we must eat it at a sitting, 
and for these orgies we chose the churchyard. It had not then been 
tidied, and the old gravestones were covered with periwinkle, and 
where periwinkle had not thrived, lily-of-the-valley covered the 
mounds of the dead. Great white pines shed their needles on the 
flowers beside the field-stone church of which we are so fond. It 
was as familiar to us as the Lodge and we were forever wandering 
in and out of what we felt to be our private chapel. But on porcine 
days we remained outside; sat among the dead and the periwinkle 
and the lily-of-the-valley, or perched on tombstones, meaning no 
irreverence. 

Here we talked and munched and gloated and gagged until we 
had downed our week’s fortune. More than once my sister was 
unaccountably sick on Saturday night, but I do not remember 
losing a penny’s worth. 


Our Eldon House aunt and uncle and cousins often came to 
visit at Roches Point. They travelled in a car known as Grand- 
father, a patriarch already fifteen years old when it entered their 
service, though as its former owner found the open road not to 
his taste, it had not then travelled a thousand miles. It remained 
with the Harris family another fifteen years, a venerable monster 
with sufficient room in the back seat to set up a card table, and 
this, on long journeys, they frequently did. 
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The car was open and high and conspicuous by reason of its 
contours and great age, so when this vision included four people 
gathered around a card table absorbed in a game of bridge, it 
produced no small sensation as it rolled through the streets of 
Toronto and on, north, to Roches Point. My father’s family have 
never had the slightest objection to being ‘conspicuous’, unlike my 
mother’s who suspect ‘conspicuous’ is kissin’ kin of Satan. 

London is more prone to eccentric happenings than the reticent 
Toronto. The case of a well-known golfer, for instance. Not a pro, 
just an enthusiast. After his death the mourners, gathered in his 
house for the funeral, found him dead indeed, though he hardly 
appeared so, seated as he was in a chair, his feet on a stool, a 
familiar figure in his plus fours, a putter clasped between his hands. 
Not a Toronto funeral, certainly. 


TORONTO 
After our father’s death we lived with our maternal grandfather 
at Craigleigh in Toronto. I cannot recall him at Roches Point, 
though we have a picture of him there surrounded by fifteen grand- 
children, and we are among them. During our five years at Craig- 
leigh he never came, and for me this was a continuing sorrow. 

On winter evenings I recounted its delights. ‘Next summer you'll 
come?’ I begged. 

‘I’m an old man, child. There are too many ghosts.’ 

‘But it’s your home—don’t you love it anymore?’ 

‘I can love it from here,’ he would answer, while I sat beside 
him, close to tears. 

Once in mid-summer I was summoned from Roches Point for 
a few days’ visit. Without a member of his family in the house he 
sagged with melancholy. 

I find the grandfather sitting on the red-tiled terrace. From here 
stone steps lead down to the Italian Garden. Italian urns overflow 
with pink geraniums. In the middle is a pool where goldfish and 
water lilies swim, and surrounding the pool, flowerbeds are 
bounded by pink brick paths. 

With the grandfather’s help I read the time on an old sundial; 
then sit on the round curved edge of the pool and swish the water 
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with my hands, wishing for cherries to eat, or plums. Instead of 
supper with Lizzie, the Craigleigh nurse, my evening meal will be 
afternoon tea with the grandfather, and a plate of something extra. 
I wonder what but am not hopeful. Cook does not strain herself 
preparing delicacies for the young. 

Out of the corner of an eye I regard the grandfather. Do I only 
imagine that he is especially unhappy today? His welfare, once my 
proud responsibility, is already a heavy load. I am hypnotized. I 
have become my grandfather. The years of his life hang themselves 
on my shoulders yet do not lift the weight from his. 

William and a parlourmaid bring tea; cinnamon toast, anchovy 
sandwiches, and fruit cake. My extra: cold, limp asparagus lying 
on limp, warm lettuce. 

The following day my spirits remain low. | am accustomed to a 
Craigleigh full of people—my own family and visiting cousins and 
the coming and going of aunts and uncles. The silence of the big 
house makes a noise like a funeral march, and the acres of garden 
and ravine in no way compensate for Roches Point. 

I talk with the grandfather and sometimes I make him laugh, 
and I hang about Lizzie, the old Craigleigh nurse, while she sews 
and clucks on about Master "Ughie and Master Jack and my 
mother, Miss Mary, the perfect children of another generation. 
But when I wake at night, fearful of the dark, she is reluctant to 
share her bed with my shivering self. 

‘It isn’t ’ealthy for a young person to ’ave an old person near 
them at night,’ she says. 

‘Why not?’ I ask. 

‘Because the old weaken the young by breathing in their ’ealth,’ 
she answers me. 

I was a sickly child and Lizzie knew the reason why. All my 
strength had gone into my long heavy hair. Inquire Within Upon 
Everything was her secular bible. From it can be learned manners 
and morals; how to conduct oneself during childbirth and remedies 
for every ailment. 

It may appear redundant to advise a young woman to ‘take off 
her stays’ before giving birth—so an aunt thought, and laughed. 
But she was caught by her second baby, still laced, not even in 
bed. Which shows you can’t mock without the gods hearing. 
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Somewhere among its pages is a chapter on the deportment of 
ladies, a sentence of which remains with me still: ‘If her teeth be 
good she should smile but seldom, if bad, not at all.’ Probably 
Lizzie’s faith in a greasy substance known as cocoa butter came 
from Inquire Within. 

In winter, after our baths, she rubbed the stuff all over me and 
my sister. She said we would absorb its fat and put on weight. 
Next came spoonfuls of cod liver oil, or, in spring, a molasses 
concoction which she said would purify our blood. Hairbrushing 
was the last bedtime rite. We took turns in a chair before the huge 
nursery dresser, and there each received the prescribed one hun- 
dred strokes. I liked it when Lizzie talked about her girlhood in 
England, and the young German—his name may have been Albert, 
for I associate him with the Prince Consort—who asked her hand 
in marriage. Her family refused, on the grounds that he was a 
foreigner. What was good enough for royalty was not good enough 
for them. 

‘No-one else ever asked me,’ she would end, and I could hear in 
her voice an unfamiliar note of wistfulness. And we would sigh, 
thinking of her long-lost lover. 

Mrs Bailiwick, the seamstress, came to Craigleigh for two weeks 
in the spring and again in the fall. She made our clothes, and no 
matter how charming the pattern, the finished products had the 
Bailiwick cut, a sad cut. Droopy. My mother believed that a simply 
dressed child was a smart child. In our Bailiwicks we proved the 
exception. 

The sewing-room contained, as well as the sewing table and an 
old-fashioned sewing machine, two portly dummies—headless, 
billowing creatures who prepared me for modern sculpture—so 
obviously female without in any way resembling a woman. They 
appeared to have a life of their own and I never equated them with 
inanimate objects like chairs and tables. 

It was at these I stared while Mrs Bailiwick pinned up a hem. 
She was a thin, blotchy-faced woman. To enjoy her company it was 
best to breathe through the mouth, for she smelled of bad teeth, 
old sweat. Cockroaches, I believed, clung to her armpits. Lizzie 
muttered dark warnings in regard to her sanity and we had no 
reason to doubt her. 
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‘Stand still, hold your arms down, turn when I say turn.’ Mrs 
Bailiwick is on the floor, a yardstick in one hand. A hundred pins 
tremble in her mouth. ‘Mad as a March hare, my husband was,’ 
she says, and a little gush of pins fall clink clink clink on the brown 
linoleum floor. ‘Feel safer now he’s gone. I was getting supper one 
night and he hits me over the head with a raw beefsteak, and the 
bone in it too.’ 

‘What did you do?’ I ask. 

‘Got out my pinking shears and pinked him good.’ 

‘Where’, I asked, “did you pink him?’ How well worth her smell 
is Mrs Bailiwick. 

‘That would be telling,’ she answers, chuckling like a witch, and 
the pins drop from her mouth, clink clink clink on the brown lino- 
leum floor; not plain linoleum—linoleum bordered by pink roses. 


My brother knows everything. He is never wrong. If you bet 
with him you're sure to lose. 

Most of the time I am proud of his infallibility, but on a dull 
winter afternoon he is right once too often and I bop him on the 
nose, knowing it to be his Achilles heel and knowing he is not 
permitted to hit girls. 

A quicker intelligence would have foreseen that he would pin 
me to the floor and bleed a red Niagara all over me, head to toe. 
When the job is done to his satisfaction he gets up without com- 
ment and goes to wash. I lie still, stunned by the sheer beauty of 
his revenge. When I hear Lizzie’s approaching footsteps I close 
my eyes. She looks down on what must surely be the victim of 
most foul murder. I open my eyes. ‘Alan’s nose-blood,’ I say, and 
Lizzie’s face relaxes. She forgets her anger in the glory of the bath 
and scrubs unmercifully while I, in a marble tub encased in 
mahogany, pretend I am afloat on the Red Sea. 


I was almost fourteen when my grandfather died. Craigleigh had 
been torn down more than a year before I returned to what had 
become a city park, a portion of the original property. 

I stood where the house had stood and tried to build it up again 
in my imagination, brick by brick. Nothing happened. It was as if 
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I had gone to a looking-glass expecting to meet my own image 
and had found no self reflected back to me. Green grass grew over 
the labyrinth of cellars. Green grass carpeted the floors of what 
I had believed to be eternal rooms. In vain I papered the air dark 
red, as were once the walls of the long wide hall, but it would not 
hold, nor the pictures in their heavy gilt frames. And the curving 
stair kept tumbling down. Yet time has returned it. 

Now I can hang the curtains, even flick the dust on a corner of 
the nursery dresser that Lizzie’s failing eyes so often missed. 

I am in the morning-room with the grandfather, a cosy, shabby 
room. On the bilious green carpet many small oriental rugs appear 
to have been spread at random, but there is no random about it. 
Each is carefully placed to hide a hole. 

English linen, overblown roses, faded leaves cover the comfort- 
able, clumsy chairs. The grandfather’s chair is on one side of the 
fireplace, and on a table beside it the Egyptian cigarettes he smokes 
too many of. There is a chaise longue on which my mother lies. 

Nowadays the grandfather seldom goes beyond his gates, and 
he is restless. So am I. He stubs his cigarette, groans a little, gets 
out of his chair, cusses his legs, and I know we are going to walk 
from room to room, examining pictures, reading the titles of books 
in bookshelves, talking. Talk I like best, but it takes strategy to 
get conversation from the grandfather. 

In the hall I first admire his full-length portrait, then turn to 
the worst picture in the house. It is very large, and entitled ‘The 
Story’. A lantern lights the face of story-teller and listening boys. 
It turns the straw in the hayloft to Rumpelstiltskin gold. The rest 
is shadow. I sigh at so much beauty. But when I ask the grand- 
father’s approval, he only grunts and says, ‘The boys’ faces are 
too clean,’ careful not to altogether smash my love. Nonetheless 
doubt creeps in. When other children admire it I say, ‘Except that 
the boys’ faces are too clean, it is perfect.’ 

On the opposite wall two Raeburns hang, side by side, man and 
woman. The man has a red nose and a red velvet cap on his head, 
and the woman wears what I believe to be a wimple. They belong 
now to the Toronto Art Gallery, and sometimes I salute them 
there. I like the man best but the grandfather says the woman is 
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more valuable, and when I ask him why he tells me that given 
equal merit a portrait of a woman always fetches a higher price. 
I am immeasurably pleased at his reply. 

Next we shake our heads over an eighteenth-century portrait of 
a young man, a glamorous fellow, but one whose eyes, the grand- 
father says, have a shifty look. I half expect him to mend his ways 
under our censorious stares, but he remains invincibly a rogue. 

We leave him and regard the sturdier qualities of ancestors: 
great-grandmother’s olive skin, compassionate black eyes, cap that 
ends in a froth of lace falling to her shoulders, almost a mantilla; 
great-grandfather in black clerical coat, and, above the dog collar, 
a fair, bluff face, cleanshaven except for white sideburns; great- 
great-grandfather, an eighteenth-century man with a sensitive, per- 
haps querulous mouth; great-great-grandmother in an elaborate 
bonnet edged with a deep ruche of lace, a big satin bow fixing it 
beneath her determined chin; finally great-great-great-grandmother. 
She had been Joan Drew, sister of Samuel Drew, the ‘Cornish meta- 
physician’, before she married Edward Osler. Her bonnet is organdy, 
and its delicate frills contrast oddly with the straight thin mouth 
and the eyes that seem to say, ‘If you’d seen what I’ve seen you’d 
keep your mouth like mine, tight shut.’ 

The grandfather sighs. He looks a long time at the portrait of 
his mother. Because she lived to be a hundred we always think of 
her as a century, not a day more or less. Once she walked these 
floors, a living presence. Her footsteps are still everywhere heard. 

The grandfather opens the shiny mahogany doors that lead to 
the drawing-room, a room of grey brocade and spidery chairs, a 
room abandoned since the grandmother’s death. Over the fireplace 
hangs a portrait of a young woman by Hopner. Not so long ago 
she looked down on balls and At Homes and the changing fashions 
in hats. Now the room sleeps. Nothing ever happens here. Yet in 
this dormant room lies my little prophet. 

He lives, along with other curios, in a small glass cabinet 
mounted on a table with elaborate curling legs much encrusted 
with ormolu. It is not permitted to lift the lid unless you are the 
grandfather. He tries to interest me in a jewel-handled dagger, a 
hunk of jade, Marie Antoinette’s inkstand, but I see only the 
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infant Moses, gold, and tinier than my little finger nail. His mummy 
box is half an inch long, enamelled in purple and red, and lined 
with red velvet. Hinge and clasp are of gold. The grandfather puts 
this trinket in my hand. (After his death Moses became mine, but 
the god, removed from his temple, without the ritual of the opening 
of the glass case, or the grandfather’s presence, ceased to be 
important. Later I found his likeness in every Cairo bazaar. ) 

The grandfather puts Moses away and we move along to the 
library, a great-dane-lying-on-the-hearth sort of room, a bit majes- 
tic, yet so warmed by books and the three-foot logs burning in the 
fireplace and the blaze of flowers in the conservatory that it appears 
more lively than its inhabitants. Here the pictures are mostly 
Dutch, brownish, and full of grazing sheep. Only one is strange—a 
picture painted by Montecello when he was mad. I look at it more 
intently than at any other picture in the house, believing it will tell 
me what madness is. 

There are no pictures worth speaking of in the billiard room so 
we head for the dining-room where the grandfather pours himself 
a whisky and soda to which he adds a dash of angostura bitters. 
Angostura bitters, a few drops, he shakes on the back of my out- 
stretched hand. I lick, absently, hardly aware of this so long- 
established custom. (We move through the house, repeating our 
gestures like dancers. ) 

The dining-room gives the illusion of being round. The east wall 
is windows, ceiling to floor, and gently curved. Pillars grouped in 
semi-circles cut off the right angles of the other walls. The effect 
is Toronto-Roman. Togas would not here look out of place, or 
bishops, or robber barons. The table is round, the chairs are 
Chippendale. Highland cattle from the security of massive frames 
regard our Sabbath eating of roast beef. 


CALIFORNIA 
I lie beside my mother shivering still from the nightmare that has 
brought me to the shelter of her comforting presence and the 
flowery smell of her bed. The moon shines on the sea. I listen to 


the soft murmur of surf breaking on the sand. The shivering stops. 
I sleep. 
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When I wake salt mist spiked with mimosa and eucalyptus drifts 
through the open window. I would lie here forever, sniffing, but 
breakfast is ready—porridge, boiled eggs, toast and marmalade 
and milk. My brother and sister know the dark has deflated me 
once more, and when I sit down to eat, they say, ‘Scaredy cat!’ | 
stick out my tongue, then start to blow on my porridge. 

After breakfast I watch the sun dissolve the last wisps of fog. 
Little lizards appear from nowhere and lie on rocks or on the 
pebbly paths. I try to tame them but, indifferent to my overtures, 
they scuttle away when my hand comes close—swift as humming- 
birds or still as sticks—stiller because the beating heart in animals 
when they ‘freeze’ makes stillness absolute. 

Bambooland—for such is the name of our house—is situated 
five miles from Santa Barbara on a spit of land between a single 
railroad track and the sea. It is always for rent when we want it, 
perhaps because it is shabby, perhaps because three times in every 
twenty-four hours a train seems to roar through the kitchen. But 
trains are a small price to pay for a view of bay and mountains, and 
a garden ending in a cliff and a wide hard sandy beach, golden in 
colour. 

Yee is our Chinese cook, and like Bambooland he appears to 
belong to us. Some winters we come to California and some we 
don’t. We never let him know in advance, yet he is always waiting 
for us and for his kitchen where the pots and pans rattle when the 
train roars past. 

Every Thursday afternoon he goes to Santa Barbara to gamble 
and smoke opium. On Friday he gives us a box of Lichee nuts, his 
smiling face a little more so or a little less, depending on his luck 
at the table and the number of pipes. He treats us with gentle 
kindness but is nonetheless aloof, a member of an ancient race 
with no small talk for barbarians. 

Sukey acts as housekeeper-nurse and comes with us from 
Canada. Wilson, the chauffeur, also comes from Canada, driving 
the car across the continent while we travel more prosaically by 
train. He sings bawdy songs, though not in our mother’s presence, 
and has a fat and frequent laugh. From cowboys he has learned to 
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do tricks with a lasso, and it is a pleasure to watch the ruddy- 
faced Canadian and the fine-boned Yee snaking the rope on the 
asphalt outside the garage, absorbed in their sport and content with 
each other. 

One day my mother asks my sister and me if we would like to 
go to school and we say ‘Yes’, not having been. There is a small 
day school nearby run by three Canadian women which our brother 
already attends. The classrooms are hardly more than big veran- 
dahs, and each has a stove in the middle as protection from the 
early morning cold or the rainy season’s damp. Not that I remem- 
ber cold or damp—only golden sunshine playing on feathery 
pepper trees, on olive, on shaggy eucalyptus, on the coarse fans 
of the palms, and on orange and lemon and lime. I remember 
praying for rain when a drought set the mountains on fire, but I 
don’t remember rain at all. 


Walking home from school one day I am happily bursting 
bubbles of tar on the noon-hot road when a fellow-pupil turns to 
me and says, quite casually, ‘My fourth Daddy is coming home 
today.’ I stare at her in astonishment but she appears unconcerned, 
as if four fathers in seven years are the norm, not three too many. 
When I tell my mother, she explains, vaguely, divorce and the 
marital exuberance of Californians. Our own father’s death be- 
comes of a sudden an honourable loss, and though our mother is 
continually courted, I see no reason why she should ever remarry. 
After all she has us and surely we are plenty. 


We have miles of empty beach to explore. One day a girl whose 
father knows our mother joins us where a cluster of rocks is 
exposed, for the tide is out. She has freckles and is older than my 
sister and I and therefore to be admired. 

The retreating sea has left in every indentation of the rocks a 
little pool, and in the pools we find starfish, jellyfish, sea anenomes, 
and small green twists of seaweed. We poke the jellyfish with 
twigs to make them squirt. We watch a snail moving almost 
imperceptibly across the wet sand. We take off our shoes and 
socks and the cold waves run ov:r our ankles, then we continue 
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along the beach to where a brown river, still full from the rainy 
season, joins the sea. It rushes down in veins across the sand. This 
is a place for racing sticks and betting trillions of dollars on the 
outcome. It is a place empty of all save ourselves and gulls and 
sandpipers. 

Later we return to the rocks where we perch, watching the 
sun go down and the tide come in, a ceremony we know by heart. 
The sky fills with turquoise, rose, gold, then the sun sinks, sucked 
in by the sea. When the sea surrounds the rocks we wade to shore. 
On the way home our friend tells us her mother is an invalid. We 
don’t know the meaning of the word invalid and are afraid to ask 
in case it should mean two-headed. At the bottom of the cliff we 
say goodbye, for there is no twilight; after the explosion of the 
setting sun an explosion of stars. We climb the path to Bamboo- 
land where we sit before the fire and toast salt-caked toes. In 
California we have meals with our mother, even dinner. Tonight, 
as a separate course, artichokes: leaves to be plucked, dipped in 
melted butter, nibbled at, then stacked in symmetrical heaps until 
at last the heart is revealed, a delicacy to equate with nightingales’ 
tongues or the heart of a virgin. 


Mr Hesketh, our freckled friend’s father, asks us to Sunday 
lunch. The Spanish moss that hangs from the live-oak trees that 
crowd his house turns to the grey hair of witches as we approach. 
An air of mourning seeps from the windows. Our lively friend is 
sober and quiet. Mr Hesketh and our mother carry the awkward 
burden of conversation. During lunch I sense grey tears oozing 
from the floor, the ceiling, the walls. I taste grey tears in my 
food. I do not know who is weeping or why. 

Later, when our friend takes us to inspect a flock of goats, the 
gloom temporarily lifts. But on our return to the verandah we 
learn from Mr Hesketh that our mother is with the invalid and 
that we are to join her. We can’t very well say ‘No, thank you.’ 

At first I see nothing but the greenish dark, then gradually a 
face emerges from the pillows and a weak, plaintive voice asks 
us how we do. She tells us she only eats a leaf of lettuce a day, 
and we believe her for she is thn as the dead. The windows are 
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closed, and the shutters, against the sun. The air smells old and 
sour. 

Later we learn from our mother that she is sick because she 
thinks she’s sick. And the grey tears come, not from one but 
from three—father, mother, and child. 

We never return to the brown house in the foothills, though our 
mother occasionally visits the invalid and our friend still comes 
to play with us on the beach and Mr Hesketh brings goats’ milk— 
so much better than cows’, he says, though we know it is not our 
health that concerns him but the hope of glimpsing our beautiful 
mother. 


My mother was reserved and quiet but she enjoyed her oppo- 
sites. She found one in Mrs Sykes who lived across the railroad 
track and round the corner from Bambooland. She was cockney 
and married to an old and affluent Englishman—a gentleman. 
Mrs Sykes said so. 

We thought him a princely character and lavish with his wealth, 
for sometimes when we passed him on the road he gave us a 
dime, but Mrs Sykes said no, he was mean as they come. ‘I was 
a nurse,’ she went on, ‘and he wanted someone to take care of him. 
And I wanted a bit of money. Well, when we sailed for America 
we walked up different gangplanks—he to first class, me to third. 
Our ’oneymoon,’ she ended, laughing till the tears ran down her 
face. 

Mrs Sykes was a strategist. She plotted and worked for peace 
in the home, for her husband was a man of uninhibited temper. 
One day catastrophe struck. Prohibition still ruled the land and a 
man’s cellar and his dearest treasure were synonymous. 

‘Robbers,’ said Mrs Sykes to my mother. ‘They took all the 
bottles and left the taps of the kegs turned on. Cellar’s flooded 
with whisky. Can’t tell Mr Sykes. He’d have a stroke.’ So she bided 
her time. 

A week later a friend was run over by a train a few hundred 
yards from their house. ‘It just came to me, Mary,’ she said to 
Mother later, ‘that if I told him about poor Mildred and the 
whisky at the same time I'd be saving him and me from a tantrum.’ 
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It worked. Being a gentleman, he could only mourn for his friend. 


My mother had been brought up on family prayers and church 
on Sunday, but she lost her faith and our religious instruction had 
been vague and our churchgoing erratic. So we were surprised, 
though not dismayed, when we became regular attendants at 
Christ-Church-by-the-Sea. Our mother knew the rector and 
believed him to be an intelligent and spiritual man. He had lost 
a leg, above the knee, and I learned that he suffered great pain in 
the non-existent limb. This positive pain in a no-leg seemed to 
me a kind of devil’s magic, and for all his spirituality I fancied 
he had committed some crime in his youth for which he was 
paying with a supernatural agony. 

Halfway through church the children of the congregation left 
for Sunday school. Sunday school I couldn’t miss. There was 
something from Sunday school I wanted—a pin, blue and gold and 
shaped like a shield, the reward for attendance on twelve successive 
Sundays. We weren’t allowed to wear jewellery, but no-one could 
stop me from wearing a Sunday-school pin, and I lusted for it as 
misers lust for gold. I can’t remember whether I earned it or not. 
All I remember is desire. 

On Easter Sunday the church was filled with lilies and resur- 
rection. Door and windows were open to the sun and sea-drenched 
air. God was a gentle spirit in a golden world. I wore a new dotted 
Swiss dress and felt myself akin to angels. But Easter meant going 
back to Toronto, leaving Bambooland and the beach and the 
mountains, Yee and the lizards and school. It meant another 
governess and lessons in the billiard room at Craigleigh. 


Much of the time my sister and I did not go to school at all, 
and when we did it was usually to an extraordinary one such as the 
Ojai Valley School in California, thirty miles distant from Santa 
Barbara. My mother first learned of its existence from an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly by its founder and head, Mr Yeomans. 

Mr Yeomans had ma:‘2 a comfortable fortune in business, and 
on retiring had invested a part of it in Utopia. He had read 
Dewey. He believed in the natural goodness of man. He also 
believed that in an environment of his making the natural good- 
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ness of children would prove self-evident. Though he came from 
the East and considered the Atlantic Ocean a superior water to 
the Pacific, he chose a Californian valley for his experiment. 
Climate decided him. 

Sun was a necessary component of the ideal life. This was to be 
our first boarding school, indeed our first full year at any school. 
The prospectus promised something out of the ordinary: boys as 
well as girls, and in class only such subjects as Mr Yeomans 
believed enlightening. Teachers, to qualify, must be married, and 
fruitful as well, else how should they divine the multiple needs of 
children? 

We believed we were going to Paradise, yet the signposts, though 
so obviously of gold, were different from those at home, and we 
shivered as certain priests do when they lie dying. 

Up, up a narrow, tortuous mountain road, then down into 
a valley lined with orange groves and lemon. In the distance, on 
our left, is the school, and before we know it Mr Yeomans is 
shaking our mother by the hand. He looks like a seaman and his 
gait has a roll to it—a shaggy man with a gruff, compassionate 
voice. I am immediately afraid for him, sensing that he is a 
dreamer and that I shall be one of his nightmares. I’m a trouble- 
maker unless I have a vast share of everyone’s attention. The 
family have adjusted to my demands, but this is not home. 

Next we meet Mr and Mrs Lejeune who stand second in com- 
mand to Mr Yeomans. Mr Lejeune resembles Auden or someone 
of that ilk. His teeth are too big or he has too many of them. He 
is English and his grey flannel trousers are short and the press 
gone out of them. Yet somehow all this adds up to a seemly 
whole, and we soon learn that he is both gentle and just, a man of 
honour and delicate sensibilities. His wife is pretty and crisp and 
so British that she will always be a stranger outside an English 
shire. The Lejeunes have, as diploma, two children, Diana and 
Michael. 

Mr and Mrs Brown and Mr and Mrs Bell are New Englanders. 
Mr and Mrs Brown have two-year-old Joan as proof of eligibility, 
and Mr and Mrs Bell are only three months wed so there is 
unquestionably hope. 
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Our mother leaves and we unpack. Every child has a room of 
its own. Friendly Amazons, big sun-burned girls, stand around 
and question us and give advice. They tell us the nights are still 
mild, that they are all sleeping on the porch where, with their 
help, we immediately move our beds. 

The Amazons are more sophisticated yet more childlike than 
ourselves. They are vigorous outdoor creatures, and I watch 
enviously while one bounces a ball with a hundred variations and 
a rhyme for each and another turns cartwheels up and down the 
length of the porch. How can I distinguish myself in the face of 
such talents? 

When I learn the rising bell rings at six-thirty I recognize the 
serpent in paradise. 


Mr Lejeune, Mr Brown, and Mr Bell teach, their wives mother 
(affection very important). But a time comes when morning sick- 
ness sends one or all rushing from the breakfast-table and they 
soon relinquish communal motherhood for more intimate private 
enterprise. Their husbands are forced to take over. To them falls 
the duty of seeing that we go to bed on time, that our teeth are 
brushed, that we take the requisite number of baths. For them 
the duty of the goodnight kiss (affection more important than 
ever). 

All the girls are in love with Mr Lejeune or Mr Brown. Mr Bell 
arouses no erotic emotions among his pupils. But our passions do 
not always stand them in good stead. In the bathroom, though 
there is no lock on the door, we are safe as in a fortress. If Mr 
Brown raps and orders us out we answer roguishly that we prefer 
to stay where we are, that he can’t come in because we are naked. 
We also compare notes on the goodnight kisses, on how long we 
have been able to keep the beloved sitting on the bed. 

Our love for the teachers prevents any very heavy affairs be- 
tween the boys and girls, the oldest of whom are not more than 
fifteen, for Mr Yeomans’s disregard of university requirements 
has decided him to set an age limit. Fifteen is a paltry thing as 
compared with twenty-seven. Mr Brown is twenty-seven and I 
recognize nothing less. 
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As the months pass the swelling bellies of the wives give a 
quite exceptional air of fecundity to our place of learning, and 
though in theory Mr Yeomans is all for nature, in actual fact he 
is embarrassed by so much burgeoning womanhood. Sex alarms 
him. Sex seems always about to shatter his Utopia. 

Mrs Yeomans is from Boston and affects the dowdy clothes of 
her townswomen. She has no official position in the school but 
her nose is everywhere. Virtue she may have but no charm. We 
believe her unworthy of her mate, who is loved and respected even 
by the unregenerate. 

The Shop, a long low building with a fireplace at one end and 
smelling sweetly of wood shavings, is Mr Yeomans’s domain. Here 
beautiful things are made: bows and arrows and ships and covered 
wagons. To work a part of each day with one’s hands is the core 
of Mr Yeomans’s creed, the highroad to grace and happiness. 
Clumsy hands combined with indifference soon disqualified me 
from the ranks of the blessed. But something else happens in the 
shop that is illuminating even to inept carpenters. Here Mr 
Yeomans reads Hamlet in his deep, gruff voice. This big bear 
of a man was the best Ophelia I have ever heard. 

Folk dance and folk song are favoured subjects. Miss Spinner, 
who shame to say is unwed and likely to remain so, supervises the 
dance. The boys despise the sport and the girls incline to giggles, 
so Ye Olde Merrie England is merry enough in its way but does 
not exactly correspond to Mr Yeomans’s concept of the light 
fantastic. 

Mr Bell leads the singing—folk songs, sea shanties, and Bach 
chorales. He has a pink face and a pink scalp that shows through 
pale skimpy hair, pale blue eyes and rimless glasses, and no idea in 
the world how to manage children. As I cannot sing in tune, I 
make a shambles of his class. Later, when I reform, the music 
becomes a part of me and I love it almost as much as those who 
can sing. 

With my clumsy hands and an uncertain voice I am singularly 
ill-equipped for progressive education. I find the conventional 
classroom subjects more to my taste, though here too I am suffi- 
ciently obstreperous to be dismissed from all save those of Mr 
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Brown. This suits me very well untii Mr Yeomans calls me into the 
Shop and with a grave face tells me he is sending me home. | 
have become his nightmare, proving the exception to his belief 
in the natural goodness of children. Remorse. Also fear of the 
shock it will inflict on my mother. I tell him she is away, that he 
can’t send me to a house empty except for a Chinese cook. I vow I 
will become one of the angels of his paradise. Mr Yeomans relents, 
and though I never become a first-class angel, I enter rooms by way 
of doors instead of windows and I try to be a good carpenter. I 
return to the classrooms from which I had been banished. 

My first lesson from Mr Lejeune is a demonstration, with bits 
of wire and electricity, of why the bell rings when you press the 
button. It is apparently a not-too-difficult problem, as everyone 
else comprehends the facts. After class is dismissed Mr Lejeune 
keeps me in for a private bell-ringing lesson. Patiently he demon- 
strates, patiently he repeats something about positives and nega- 
tives, patiently I listen. To no avail. For three days he persists 
and then, worn out by what he believes to be my stubbornness, he 
gives up, leaving me to pick my way through life innocent of why 
the bell rings when you push the button. 

From Mr and Mrs Brown I learn, though not in the classroom, 
of Freud and dreams, and a great deal of minutiae about sex. 
They colour my primitive knowledge of the Facts of Life with 
pictures of sperm wiggle-waggling their way through tunnels and 
tubes to the placid ovum. Not altogether unlike why the bell rings 
when you press the button but at the time I do not observe the 
connection. 

My newly acquired Freudian jargon gives me a fine sense of my 
own sophistication, and I grieve, when I try it on my mother, at its 
cold reception. 

But Freud and folk dancing, carpentry and sex and electricity, 
are a far cry from a governess, and the Kings of England in the 
billiard room at Craigleigh. 
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D. G. JONES 
2 


The most tangible fact about you 
Is suffering; your dress 


Is woven of despair; you come 
Like Beauty to the Beast 


Expecting nothing, offering 
Only your body, 


Only your bones, to flower 
Like coral in his hands. 


You are eloquent 
And tender as a wound. 


One cannot help but love you 
In a troubled fashion. 


3 


You are the girl of fairy tale; 
You are Snow White. 


The Wicked Queen 
Has cast a spell upon you. 


All day long 
She sits before her mirror to admire 


Her ancient beauty, fleur-de-lis 
Spangled in her hair. 


And still you lie 
Cared for by the friendly dwarfs, 


Caught in crystal like a flower 
Waiting for the Prince. 


VISAGES D’UNE POESIE CANADIENNE 
4 


I have heard you 
Crying in the streets like a bird 


Or in the great churches on Sunday 
Beating at the windows— 


With the doors flung wide and the sky 
Blue as the first bride. 


At best, in the lonely air, 
You sing like Philomel 


Or the swallow, her sister, 
Forever disconsolate, 


Forever remembering, yet wanting 
To be other than a bird. 


5 


You sit alone in the waste land; 
You have lost your hair. 


Yet here the sun 
Makes mirrors of translucent gold 


In puddles where you become 
Transfigured. Here you must wait 


Until the Prince, your lover, 
Blinded by thorns, 


Shall find you; he only 
With his naked hands 


Shall know you—see, 
His loins are like a purse of gold. 
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When last I looked back 
I saw the winds, 


The winds alive in the house, blowing 
The curtains like ghosts 


From the upstairs windows. 
Come, my sister, the birds 


Have eaten the crumbs of our past. 
Here we are both 


Lost children wandering 
In the asphalt wood. And we have come 


To the house of sugar candy, where the witch 
Waits to devour us. 


Give her a bone 
But not your heart—blind bitch! 


Let her huddle in her oven fire 
To keep herself warm 


While you go free 
To walk again in the freezing wood 


Though no hand lifts 
To greet your flesh, no voice 


Commands your blood, 
And in the thickets of the night 


The dumb beasts 
Go limping on their frozen feet. 
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8 


Your isolation is your jewel. 
The diamond air 


Cuts in crystal 
Your imagined soul. And here 


Spring shall find you 
Frozen into bitter pride, 


And unprepared. 
The sun, your lover, will be death, 


A seeming enemy, 
As all your brittle glory melts 


And falls 
Like rubbish to the awakened earth. 


9 


Here you know nothing. 
You are a rag, blown by the wind, 


A negligee of sunlight on some twigs. 
Here the Beast 


Lifts you like a broken bush— 
Old nests 


Tumbling from your hair. The Beast 
Snuffs your flesh, 


Your limbs smelling of winter, 
Like a doll 


Broken to the wind .. . tears 
Dried in his hands. 
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10 


So, you have dropped your disguises, 
And the tragic masks 


Litter the floor. The mirror reveals 
The pity of the flesh— 


Only a girl, 
Only a woman in a pale slip saying: 


Life is a passion, 
Not an action. Life 


Is a passion, not an action, 
Only a woman scrubbing her face 


Like a thousand others 
In the darkened playhouse of the world. 
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Stealing down the stairs he didn’t hate his father, creeping down 
the front hall at three in the morning Tony Francis didn’t hate 
his father, sending out his hand like a hunting falcon into the 
folds of the clothes closet he resented not his father or mother or 
childhood or schooling or even his own mistakes. The hand 
registered the expensive softness of his father’s cashmere sports- 
jacket, it plunged into one pocket, explored confined emptiness, 
retreated, clawed for the pocket on the other side, dove and 
extracted the car keys. 

He could leave his father alone as long as his father left him 
alone. Even if his father tried to bug him, Dr Stryker in his silent 
way had taught Tony a sweet indifference, had taught him during 
the months in the hospital and the hours later in the office that it 
really didn’t matter, what his father thought of him didn’t matter, 
he had his life before him. And that was a good long time from 
the time the gardener had found him drunk and struggling in the 
front seat of the Olds, the garage door closed and the motor 
running, and had bullied Tony into the living-room saying: 
‘Can’t understand it, sir, fellow of sixteen with all the world to 
hope for.’ 

His father hadn’t wanted to send Tony to a hospital, but his 
mother had cried, threatened to leave herself, and really disgrace 
him if that was what he was so worried about. Didn’t he know 
his son was sick? She hurled her hatred at him when he agreed 
to send Tony to a hospital, but it had to be a hospital out of town. 
Was he ashamed of his own son? He was, damn her, he was. But 
when she had started to pack he had given in. ‘All right, all 
right, take him any damn place you want to.’ 

She took him to Dr Stryker who was well known and Stryker 
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had him placed in the Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry 
which was hard to get into because of a long waiting-list and a 
reputation for being one of the best places of its kind in the world. 
The Institute was housed in a converted mansion, wartime gift 
of Lord and Lady Allan, style of Italian Renaissance, built on 
the south slope of Mount Royal. They started to work on Tony 
with drugs and talk and electricity. They changed him a little, 
made him a little happier, taught him not to care so much. He 
made a lot of friends which was part of the treatment, wives who 
were losing their husbands to waitresses, mothers whose sons 
had betrayed them, boys and girls his own age who didn’t quite 
understand what was wanted from them. 

At one of the Recreational Therapy dances he met Nancy 
Spector. ‘Are you a visitor?’ she asked, and Tony confessed, no, 
he was a patient. She was nineteen and had started to whisper in 
his ear with her tongue a few seconds after they had started to 
dance. A nurse whom everyone called Melzie had come over 
and taken her arm and asked her gently if maybe she wasn’t a 
little too tired for dancing and walked with her into the hospital. 
This was during the spring when the dances were held outside on 
the stone floor of what must have been Lady Allan’s conservatory. 
He had fallen in love with Nancy immediately, the sound of her 
tongue in his ear rattling in his groin, promising to fulfil all his 
fantasies. After Nancy had been taken away he sat on the grass 
and looked at the lights of the city below and wondered when he 
would be able to get out of the place. Then he wandered behind the 
buildings, up the slope of the old mountain, and stood under the 
lilac trees which were in full bloom. Melzie missed him back at 
the dance and came after him. He watched her coming toward 
him with satisfaction, watching her white shoes paddle through the 
dark grass, wanting her to speak to him. She did speak to him as 
they walked down the slope to the stone floor and she danced with 
him five times. 

His father had hardly spoken to him since he had got back 
from the hospital but he had learned not to let that worry him too 
much. Besides, now he had something very important to think 
about and that was Nancy Spector whom he had met that after- 
noon at the Allan. He hadn’t seen her since the dance, and when 
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he bumped into her in front of Lord Allan’s bust in the lobby he 
felt the same deep rattle. They were both on their way to their 
doctors. She was already late for her appointment and she had to 
hurry but she said she would love to see him and talk about the 
Old Ruin, which is what she called the Institute. Tonight was no 
good and tomorrow night was no good. Wait a second—could he 
meet her late that night, or didn’t he think he’d be able to get out? 
‘I can make it, all right,’ he told her in his deepest voice, and they 
agreed on a corner to meet at. Then he went in to see Stryker but 
he didn’t tell him about meeting Nancy Spector. 

He held the car key in his hand and swung the leather holder as 
though it were a small broken-necked bird. He descended the steps 
to the basement and went into the garage which smelled of oil and 
leaves. He slid into the Olds, the leather seat cool right through 
his trousers. Everything clicked beautifully, he felt like a master 
technician. Switching the ignition sounded like an expensive camera 
shutter. The sound of the motor grew in the garage. He worked the 
transmitting device which raised the garage doors automatically, 
shot the car into the dark yard. So what if his father found out? 
It was nothing compared to some of the things he had done, like 
stealing money from the school office, or being caught in the bath- 
room with his cousin. Besides, he was only taking the crate for a 
few hours; besides, the old man had been fairly careful with him 
since he’d come back from the hospital. 

Nancy Spector was at the corner. She was wearing a striped 
Italian sweater and black slacks. She opened the door herself, 
although Tony was going to get out and open it for her. He felt 
suddenly shy as she nestled beside him. ‘It’s great to be rich—not 
powerful, just simple rich. I’m not wearing a bra, I can’t stand a 
bra in the summer,’ she said all in one breath. Tony mumbled that 
it didn’t matter; he didn’t know what he was supposed to say to 
that. 

As they drove downtown she said she’d liked him the first time 
she’d seen him because he looked like Keats only he was probably 
bigger than Keats and she hoped he was much healthier than Keats. 
Had he ever seen a picture of Keats? He answered that he hadn’t 
and hoped she wouldn’t ask any more questions because although 
he had heard the name he wasn’t sure what Keats had done in 
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history and besides they hadn’t taken him at school. Then she 
asked him if he had told his doctor that he was meeting her that 
night and he said no defiantly, as though he were denying a charge 
of tattle-tale. Well, she had told hers, and he had said, Nancy, he 
wasn’t going to tell her what to do or not to do, he was only there 
to help her understand why she would do or not do so she could 
make her own decisions in a more enlightened way. 

‘Let’s take a look at the poor, dear, queer folk,’ said Nancy, and 
she told him to drive to the St Moritz on the corner of Stanley 
and Ste Catherine. He parked the car and when he stepped out on 
the bright corner he felt very much less confident without the Olds 
around him. She said once more that she wasn’t wearing a bra, not 
that anyone here would care. It was a big chrome place, not 
another woman there. There were men sitting at the fountain or 
in close conspiratorial groups around arborite tables. They seemed 
to use a lot of hair tonic, sides of their heads looked shiny and wet. 
Most of them seemed thin, they were wearing tight chinos with 
belts in the back and many had on v-necked sweaters without 
shirts. Several men waved to Nancy and she waved back in a 
friendly manner. She whispered to Tony that these were fairly 
low-class pansies and no Ivy League pansy would be found dead 
here, but they were wonderful anyhow, they were her people, 
beautiful, tender, bitchy, and marvellously sick. As she talked in 
this extravagant vein Tony was wondering about his hands. He 
sent them curled into pocket nests, leaning back at the same time 
to make the gesture masculine. He let his hands confine the ache 
in his groin. He wished he were older and knew some place to take 
her. No, he no longer loved her. She was what his mother would 
call common. Still, if he were any sort of man at all, they could 
have a night of it. Where could he take her? Would they believe 
him at a motel? Did he have enough money? 

Nancy was almost as tall as he was. She wore her hair long. Tony 
thought that she didn’t have quite the right kind of hair to wear 
long: it was a little on the frizzy side. She was thin, her fingers 
lean, the ring on one she had made snug by wrapping adhesive 
tape around it. Her eyes were black, small, always trying to get 
his eyes fastened to them, as if his eyes were holes and hers were 
hooks, but he didn’t feel like looking too hard at her. She aimed 
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them over the coffee cup and said that she would be the sinful 
older woman in his life. She hoped he wouldn’t disappoint her by 
telling her that he hadn’t saved his sixteen-year-old virtue for her— 
sixteen years was such a long time. When she saw him drop his 
eyes painfully at the number sixteen she said very gently that it 
was hard for her to be gentle. She touched his cheek. “Don’t listen 
to me, Tony, I’m just a bitch.’ 

This gesture gave him courage. He understood it as meaning 
that she was stepping down a little, giving up part of her command 
to be more of a girl. He decided to tell her his important story, 
the one with the trouble in it, how he always felt that he wasn’t 
the son his father wanted, how that feeling made him do really 
stupid things. For instance, last winter when he was making a real 
effort to please his father, he had come home one night and called 
Tony aside with a wink and slipped him a package of Sheiks and 
told him he was pretty much of a man now, and gave him the 
address of a place where he had made an appointment for him and 
told him the name of the girl to ask for and what to do. He had 
gone through with it on the set day and hated it because it was so 
cold. After that things had got really bad and he ended up in the 
garage with the motor going, struggling with the gardener, not 
really wanting to kill himself but wanting to punish everyone. He 
told all this to Nancy, trying not to sound too young, trying to 
present it like a problem—that was how he had been taught to 
look at it. He hoped this disclosure would put them on more even 
ground because, after all, they had met at a place where problems 
were examined. He was disappointed at the bitterness in her voice 
when she said: ‘You're in the club, Tony, you’re in the club.’ But 
he didn’t let it bother him too much because he told himself, well, 
what could he expect from her; he knew what her problem was. 

When they left the St Moritz the same men waved after her. 
They got back into the comfortable car. He didn’t try to open the 
door for her this time. She suggested they go for a little drive. He 
hoped it wouldn’t be too long, he didn’t want to lose out, and he 
was worried because she didn’t snuggle close to him like she did 
the first time. Maybe he shouldn’t have told her anything; it seemed 
to have cooled her, but didn’t she invite it when she touched his 
cheek? Melzie wouldn’t have reacted like that. 
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They drove through the heart streets of Montreal. Nancy leaned 
her head against the window glass, very intent on the dark city 
around her. The streets were changing, the Victorian gingerbread 
going down everywhere. On every second corner there was the 
half-covered skeleton of a new flat office building. The city seemed 
fierce to go modern, as though it had been converted suddenly to 
some new theory of hygiene which excluded the time-dirtied Vic- 
torian stones. Nancy said that in ten years Sherbrooke Street would 
look like Fifth Avenue. Then she suggested that they take a look 
at the Old Ruin, their Alma Mater. At least they weren't going to 
pull that down. 

He shot the car up Peel Street, proud of the way it climbed, and 
he parked on Pine Avenue. Above Pine rose the southern slope of 
Mount Royal. There were wooden steps you could take right up 
the side of the mountain to the look-out. They got out of the car, 
crossed the street, and began to climb the road through the trees 
that led to the wooden steps. To their left was the Institute and 
when they got even with it they sat down and laughed. The towers 
of the Italian building looked sinister and exciting. Nancy said 
that they were medieval travellers at the edge of a forest and there 
was the castle of the cruel dwarf. Then they stared at it silently. 
Tony thought to himself that it was too big for jokes. And he 
wasn’t interested in jokes, he was looking for an opening. 

Nancy stroked her hair and pulled some white matter from just 
above her forehead. “They always make a mess of my hair,’ she 
said. Tony knew she meant the paste they used to fasten the elec- 
trodes to her scalp for the shocks. He got them too. ‘You can’t 
notice it,’ he said. He thought this was the right time so he held his 
breath and tried to kiss her because it was getting late, it would 
soon be light. She said he was very clumsy but very sweet and she 
would make everything very easy for him. She released his hands 
to flutter over her small breasts and he had his pleasure even before 
he touched her stomach. He didn’t know what to do. She didn’t 
seem to mind, merely gathered her striped sweater back into her 
slacks and started talking. He wasn’t listening. He was angry with 
himself for not getting the real thing. 

Down there was the city growing taller and richer every week. 
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Nancy started to talk wildly. She said it was all a joke, a beautiful 
joke. The heart of the city wasn’t down there among the new 
buildings and widening streets; the heart of the city was right over 
there at the Allan, which with drugs and electricity was keeping 
the businessmen sane and their wives from suicide and their 
children free from hatred, that the hospital was the true heart of 
the city, pumping stability and erections and orgasms and sleep 
into all the withering commercial limbs. Tony was not following 
her, he was too deep in his anger. He had been cheated. Suddenly 
she turned on him. *You’re not listening, not that it matters.’ She 
said that because it was a beautiful night—or morning, she should 
say—and because he looked like Keats, she was going to do some- 
thing for him he might remember. Maybe it would be the first time 
for this at least. She leaned into his lap and gave him an expert 
gift of mouth and tongue. He was delighted and appalled, not only 
with the pleasure but with the acquiring of a new dimension of 
experience, something he could keep. 

Soon he drove her back to the corner. He was very isolated 
from her because of his new treasure; he was turning it over in 
his mind wondering what he could do with it. She leaned against 
the window, accustomed to isolation, humming a passage from a 
quartet. When she got out she said it was swell, really swell, that 
everything was top-notch, and regards to all the doctors he would 
ever meet, and if he listened to them he would grow up to be a 
better animal than old Keats any time of the day. He couldn’t tell 
from her voice if she was kidding or not. 

He slid the car under the electronic doors, everything still work- 
ing beautifully. When he was back in the house again he sent his 
hand into the clothes closet in the hall, this time like a homing- 
pigeon with a message, dropped the keys into the cashmere pocket, 
and as he did so he had a strange and pleasant feeling of loyalty: 
somehow he felt dutiful. As he climbed the stairs to his room he 
remembered himself flung against the slope of Mount Royal, the 
woman’s face in his lap. He slipped into his bed and lay back with 
a smile. He had found a use for his new treasure. At last he and 
his father could have something to talk and joke about together. 
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Four Poems 


UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 


Unfinished business 
unknown friend 
tears in your eyes 
my harp will bend. 


Jordan will overflow 
drowning the farm 
the sea will rise 

and do you no harm. 


The sight of your sight 
in a cup of tea 

is boardwalked in Venice 
illimitably. 


So know and stay wise 
to my acknowledgement 
I see your eyes 

from the Actual sent. 


Gray be your beard 
pink be your skin 
I am not afraid. 
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DAVID MCFADDEN 
OBVIOUS 


It is quite obvious that 
the city-street knife-grinder 
has not yet lost his self-consciousness. 
Children in running shoes mock and laugh. 
The knife-grinder jingles his bell 
and swallows his adam’s-apple. 
His glassy eyes search all the third-storey windows 
for dreamy dull-knived house-wives. 
This knife-grinder is not dreaming of white ponies on 
his father’s farm on the silver Dalmatian coast. 
Oh no, he’s just jingling his bell, 
and wishing it were his pocket. 


ELEPHANT 


In his travels, the elephant 

tramps on many planted flower-beds, 
and many’s the child’s plaything 

he crushes under-foot. 
His prisonwall-thick flesh 

encloses living blood. 


His heavy trunk weaves and bends 
high in the air. 


The echoings of his trumpet 
can be heard for many miles. 


Stars shine on his back. 
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FOUR POEMS 
THE TRAIN 


The train that hoots through my rosebushy backyard 

Is the same train 

That swallows spotted Jersey cows 

And paints long black hard cinder lines 

Across all the sunny meadows of Quebec. 

The train that in the middle of the night 

Stands scratching himself by the mealymouthed platform 
somewhere under the anxious stars 

Is the self-same train 

That winks the shiny deceit of the moon 

Into the minds of men 

Who never fail to leave the engine running 

While they numbly climb the marshmallow ladder 

Out of the protoplasm of amnesia 

And into the warm mouth of purity. 
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Six Poems 


CAUGHT SHORT IN 
DOMINION SQUARE 


Even in summer only visitors, 
Hellbent for information, unearth names. 


Winters scab and ghost our monuments. 
This path ploughs through the park, ignoring 
Glory, to end in the Vespasiennes. 


A youngster knifes himself between my legs, 
Running me through. An old man bowls 
Blindly beyond with whitened snowball eyes. 


Here comes a French girl, everything waving; 
She waves at another fellow. 


Invisible with anonymity, 
I hurry among generations 
And races towards Les Hommes Vespasienne. 
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SIX POEMS 


THANKS TO A 
FORMER FRIEND 


Without your hate I might have been destroyed 
like my old barrel organ ignorant children 
unthinking pulled apart with their worm fingers. 


Without your hate I might have been destroyed 
accidentally by a gang of years, 

mindless. You hate with purpose, comforting 
as Dante’s Hell. No crazy universe, 

ignorant as children, pulls my life apart; 

but well-arranged malevolence. 


IN THE PLAYPARK 


Children whose names I'll never know arrange 
rose-marble mysteries of legs and arms 
capering in gaiety. 


The children are anonymous 
as cheerful artisans in Romanesque 
who never signed their Doge’s-Palace carvings. 


I cut my foolscap caper, a gargoyle 
the children would not understand 
Tourists in Venice staring at a stone. 


I am an artisan unknown 
tormented by mysterious gaiety 
and cutting capers with anonymous children. 
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RACE HORSE 
The Bray mare foaled a malformed colt; 


in the gloom of dawn and coffin stall, 
age ten, I learned the colt must die. 


The mare, from nuzzling at her spoiled life, 
turned away; like dreadful men, foresaw 
(and fearfully as 1) the death. 


Logical, foresighted as a human, 
the mare (I saw in horror) withheld her milk. 


TESTAMENTARY 
DISPOSITION 


My hand staked to my pen 
Reaches for fire rather than earth. 


I saw an Earl at Westminster 
Grasping his realm with mouldy armoured fist. 


Other egoists will arrange icy orbits 
To wave their world farewell forever. 


The dead hand cannot well reach far. 


My hand staked to my pen reaches for fire 
To unencumber; also for colour: 


Fire is cheerful 
Though none stands watch in the oven. 


I reach for fire. My hand shall be the fuel. 
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WILD HORSE ON 
THE HIGHWOOD 


Along Alberta’s Highwood in the Rockies 
I looked for wild horses 
And saw one leap bright flowers above dark soil. 


That horse resembled me. His chess-knight mane: 
Man’s fantastical spirit. Horse-eye, white 
Suspicion formed the metaphor of mind. 


And I ran after the wild horse, 


My spirit soaring over mountain flowers. 
Mind watched dark soil. 
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STEPHEN VIGiIinNneocogast 


Frankenstein for the 
Sophisticated 


JONS: You're only painting your Dance of Death. 
PAINTER: /’m only painting things as they are . . . I'll paint some- 
thing amusing for them to look at. I have to make a living—at 
least until the plague takes me. 

INGMAR BERGMAN: The Seventh Seal 


In the April issue of Encounter there is an excellent article on 
Ingmar Bergman. Unlike most of the things written about him so 
far, it is intelligent, sober, and to the point. The author, Caroline 
Blackwood, sums up Bergman with an observation which I cannot 
resist quoting: ‘Bergman started his career as a director of theatre 
for children: and now can only be called the leading director of 
children’s films for adults.’ And, indeed, in spite of his growing 
commercial success, there does seem to be a growing suspicion 
that the Master’s works, after all the fanfare, are hollow pieces. It 
is perhaps symbolic that Hollywood finally deemed Mr Bergman 
worthy of an Oscar at this point of his career. 

In the technical sense of the word, Bergman is a good director: 
he has assembled an excellent group of actors and brings out of 
them brilliant performances; he has a good sense of rhythm; he can 
create powerful moods; his scenes are visually impressive and 
clearly developed. However, the skilful director has all the vices 
of an amateur writer. He revels in the melodramatic, his imagina- 
tion feeds on superficialities (and carries him away in the wrong 
direction), his characters are mixtures of clichés and false symbols. 
With the fury of a rebel he is most conventional; he poses Big 
Questions and offers inane answers. There are Emotions that 
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belong to no-one and storm in a vacuum. And, more than any- 
thing else, there are the Shots of Horrors. Thus his films shine as 
so many reels of brilliantly expressed platitudes, falsehoods: monu- 
ments of incoherence. Something of this he himself must sense, 
for in the preface to his screenplays, he gives the time-worn ars 
poetica for artistic failure of any kind: ‘When we experience a film, 
we consciously prime ourselves for illusion. Putting aside will and 
intellect, we make way for it in our imagination.’ 

The key to Bergman, as we are so often told, is his symbolism. 
To begin with, take the characters who symbolize Goodness and 
Happiness: the day-dreaming, half-witted Joseph in The Seventh 
Seal, the ignorant, naive virgins of Wild Strawberries and The 
Virgin Spring, &c., &c. Besides giving us the soap-opera illusion 
that Good People are happy (unless victimized), Bergman is 
actually equating happiness with the very sources of frustration 
and unhappiness: ignorance and idiocy and day-dreaming. Nor 
is this pathological nonsense something apart from Bergman’s 
artistic aims. Not only does he make his happy idiots—so far 
always tragic figures—truly happy; but in his films he hails un- 
naturalness and morbidity as the ideal manifestations of the ‘super- 
natural’ and God. In his obsessive preoccupation with morbidity, 
he has often been compared to Kafka, but quite unjustly. Kafka 
has never shown abnormality as the ideal state of existence: in his 
nightmares there is always the memory of human brotherhood and 
the brotherhood between man and nature. And this much all true 
art seems to have in common: whether classical or modern, 
whether literature, film art or music, they all reflect what Chester- 
ton called ‘loyalty to life’. The dissonance of Kafka or Ionesco or 
Bartok is not the rejection of harmony, but the counterpoint to it. 
(I have alluded here to music simply because Bergman thinks of 
his films in terms of music. In his preface he insists that ‘there is 
no art form that has so much in common with film as music’ and 
that both are ‘mainly rhythm’. But music—music that is art—is 
just as much a musical idea and structure. If we wish to apply Berg- 
man’s Own comparison, the only music to which his films can be 
likened are the artless popular songs, especially ‘rock and roli’, 
which are mainly rhythm.) 
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There is a fundamental difference between presenting the 
warpedness of life and presenting it warpedly. Many of the master- 
pieces of European film art deal with violent and tragic subjects, 
but they present violence for what it is and without mystification. 
In Clouzot’s The Wages of Fear, for example, there is a journey 
which is quite as terrifying as any of Bergman’s, but Clouzot 
succeeds in showing us not only the horrible events but also the 
reasons that trigger them off. The men who drive the trucks filled 
with nitro-glycerin die, not because of the mysterious will of some 
mysterious devil (or God), but because of helplessness, exploita- 
tion, and greed. Doom and destruction may well be inevitable, but 
Clouzot is a great artist because he can spell out the reasons. By 
showing cruelty and despair as the deterioration of man and his 
spirit, he implicitly affirms kindness and hope and leaves us with 
a tragic sense of life instead of a vague sense of gloom. The same 
could be said of the best works of Rosselini, de Sica, and Fellini— 
however individualistic and different their creations are, they do 
not accept suffering as a matter of course, but seek to discover its 
origins. Indeed, a striving for balance and order—a longing for 
sanity and understanding—seems to be the sine qua non of all art, 
and Bergman longs for and glorifies what is horrid. 

Bergman’s love of the macabre is nowhere as obvious as in 
The Magician, the film which Bergman has called his ‘most 
personal statement’. In this film he asks us to condemn nineteenth- 
century materialists—provincials with a naive belief in rationalism 
and scientific methods—not for any of their real shortcomings, but 
because they fail to appreciate the poetic and holy magic of pro- 
ducing ghosts, disembodied hands, eyeballs in the inkwell, and 
so on. The conjuror of these nightmares, the magician-Bergman, 
is played by Max von Sydow and, as if he were the Good Knight 
from The Seventh Seal once again, he plays the part with Ham- 
letian nobility. Set against him are an assortment of provincial 
characters who, in a series of close-ups, scowl, curl their lips, and 
look mean. There is especially one Vergérus, a doctor of medicine, 
who is determined to understand and expose the magician’s sadistic 
tricks. A laudable desire and, lest the audience sympathize with him, 
Bergman requires that Vergérus be played as a villain, and makes 
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it out that the doctor is opposed to necromancy only because it 
might prove the existence of the supernatural, the ‘inexplicable, of 
... [Wergérus balks at the word] of God!’ But Bergman does not 
balk. Though he often suggests that God does not exist or will not 
listen—he is shrewder than that. Whenever he finds himself over- 
whelmed by his own absurdities, he invokes the name of the 
Lord—and judging by the success of his films, he is promptly 
delivered. 

Bergman’s resemblance to Cecil B. de Mille is obvious; the point 
where he differs from the late conjuror is much more significant. 
While de Mille appealed to the faithful, Bergman appeals to the 
confused—the kind of confused people who are too ‘sophisticated’ 
to have a faith and too indolent to have acquired any view of life, 
and thus are prone to believe or disbelieve indiscriminately. In The 
Magician, as a final test of credulity, the audience is offered evi- 
dence of the murder, dissection, and resurrection of the magician 
(i.e. there is a God) and equally convincing evidence that none of 
this really happened—it was just a trick (i.e. there isn’t). For 


~ 


those in emotional and intellectual limbo this may appear as a | 


Pirandello paradox. Actually it is a Hitchcock paradox, called ‘let’s 
have it both ways’. 

If Bergman’s ambiguity confuses the plot, it is remarkably 
absent in the characters he creates. Looking at a Bergman film 
one may be confronted with many difficulties, but one thing is 
always easy: distinguishing the sheep and the goats. If an evil 
character dislikes someone this automatically means that the other 


is a good person—and vice versa. Consequently, to be liked by | 
the right character is the supreme proof and reward of goodness. 


This illusory method of ‘characterization’ is most developed in 
Wild Strawberries, a sophisticated Ma Perkins. This is the story 
of an old professor who has lived through his long life without ever 
being able to feel because in his youth his sweetheart married his 


brother. Now, in his old age, he is redeemed by a series of night- | 


mares and by the freshness and goodness of a teen-aged girl and 
her two teen-aged boyfriends (who kick each other with youthful 
exuberance while arguing about God). In a mere twelve hours the 
old man changes—now he is able to feel things—and, as proof 
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and reward: (a) the teen-aged girl declares that she loves him 
more than anyone else; (b) his daughter-in-law does the same; 
(c) even his son comes to like him. 

With such simplifications and sentimentality (which feed and 
feed on wishful thinking) it is perhaps redundant to mention that 
in Bergman’s Illusions, good people always come to a happy end— 
if not to martyrdom—and the Bad Guys get what is coming to 
them. Even in his bleakest film, The Seventh Seal, the pickpocket 
of corpses dies a horrifying and undignified death, while the Good 
Knight and his friends dance away with the Black Prince. 


Bergman is often hailed as the great existentialist of film art— 
for what reason, apart from ignorance, I cannot fathom. Existen- 
tialism is a system of thought devoid of sentimentality and one 
which is most insistent upon individual responsibility. In fact the 
idea that man is responsible for his actions and omissions is the 
very cornerstone of existentialism, whether it belongs to the 
Hegelian or rationalist tradition of modern philosophy. 

The message that emerges from Bergman’s chaotic and make- 
believe world is quite different. Although it is as much an emo- 
tional state as a thought, it might be worded something like this: 
It is not what one does but what one feels that is important; one 
is not responsible for himself or for anything else; he cannot 
influence his destiny. A paralytic indolence, both mental and 
temperamental, is manifested and glorified in every ‘serious’ Berg- 
man film and it is this which makes his work significant, though 
in a negative way. His films don’t so much mirror and condemn the 
horrors of the atomic age (as has been suggested); rather they try 
to excuse and flatter our docile acceptance of it. 

It is perhaps enough to recall here Bergman’s most highly praised 
film, The Seventh Seal. In this medieval and philosophical fable 
he symbolizes Fate as the impersonal plague about which nothing 
can or should be done. To mention one episode which is character- 
istic of the spirit of the whole film: a man is dying in the forest 
(he is the thief, disgusting, he wants to live) and screams for help. 
A half-witted girl wants to run and give him water to relieve his 
suffering, but the squire prevents her: ‘It’s no use. It’s no use. 
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I know that it’s no use. It’s meaningless. It’s totally meaningless. 
I tell you that it’s meaningless. Can’t you hear that I’m consoling 
you?” The dying man continues to beg for help, but no-one 
answers him; he doesn’t even receive the strange Bergmanian 
‘consolation’. 

The film begins with a Big Question: in the face of suffering and 
death, is there Meaning or God? Our hero, the Knight, gains a 
reprieve from Death to seek the answer. However, after this 
dramatic beginning there follows a disappointing surprise: the 
Knight doesn’t seek the answer and nothing further happens, 
nothing that is relevant to the question. Moreover, though he said 
he also wanted his reprieve that he might have the opportunity 
to do a good deed, he does nothing but observe the suffering about 
him. It apparently never occurs to him that he could do anything 
for his own enlightenment or redemption. (1 am told by friends 
who admire Bergman that the Knight behaves so impotently 
because he is waiting for a miraculous revelation, for an act of 
divine grace. However, ‘God helps those who help themselves’— 
and what is more important, Bergman’s view of life does not 
become any truer or more artistic because it conforms to an insane 
version of medieval theology or to the morbid heritage of Swedish 
folk art.) In The Seventh Seal, the traditional ways in which men 
have sought and thought to have found meaning in life (love, 
brotherhood, learning, proud defiance of fate, &c.) are hardly 
considered. Nor does the Knight (Bergman) search in new direc- 
tions. Instead, rather monotonously, he and his squire ride by 
from corpse to corpse. For days they also ride along with a miser- 
able young girl who is to be burned as a witch. Here we have a 
whole series of shots showing how the noble Knight—desiring so 
sincerely to do some good deed—and his squire pity the girl. 
They are shocked by her misery; they feel extremely sorry for 
her. Indeed the magnificent display of deep sentiments totally 
obscures the basic fact of the situation: they don’t lift a finger 
to help the poor witch. They do not even think of helping or saving 
the girl until she is dying and it is too late anyway. But what does 
it matter when they felt for her? In a situation where the only 
relevant reaction would have been, ‘How pretentious and worth- 
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less are these noble sentiments which fall short of action,’ Berg- 
man asks us to cry out with him, ‘How worthless is the universe!’ 
Such a shifting of responsibility may help to calm the conscience 
of many people; it is nonetheless self-deceiving nonsense. 

Bergman’s lack of moral sensibility is logically joined with 
his static view of life. If men are not responsible for their destinies, 
if fate merely befalls them, then there is no possibility for any 
human conflict: neither between man and man, nor between man 
and his fate. How fatal such an outlook can be for a film-maker | 
is demonstrated in The Seventh Seal. The central figure of the 
film is a mere onlooker, surrounded by other onlookers who, 
like us, are audience to a display of tricks of Frankenstein. The 
dramatic question, so promisingly presented, can never develop. 
Instead, time and again we are reminded that fighting death is 
undignified. The end of the film is strikingly appropriate: the | 
powerful scene of the Knight and his friends waiting for death with 
the nobility of meek obedience and only a single proud but feeble 
protest. (The philosophical and emotional implications of the 
scene ceil to mind the millions who apparently waited passively 
for the ss-men to take them to the gas chambers.) It is not an 
image of suicide but a suicidal image, made more palatable by 
the fact that at the last moment death becomes the master of cere- 
monies and dances away with the knight’s company into another 
and better world. And finally the film ends with its only (and 
Only possible) dramatic act: Joseph happily running away with 
his Mia and the Child. 

Thus Bergman’s ambiguity, his ‘let’s have it both ways’ method, 
is, in the final analysis, the ambiguous mixture of nihilism and 
religious superstition. The latter culminates in his most recent 
film, The Virgin Spring. Though adapted (by Ulla Isaksson) from 
a medieval ballad, the story is remarkably Bergmanian. A very 
good and very ignorant virgin is raped and killed on her way to 
Mass by herdsmen who, in turn, are massacred along with a boy by 
the girl’s vengeful father. To square the circle, Bergman introduces 
a miracle: a spring gushes forth on the spot where the dead virgin 
lay. The gloriously flowing spring is offered as the manifestation 
of God’s soothing mercy: as a result of the miracle the conscience- 
torn father regains his peace of mind. Although it could be worded 
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in a more religious way, the miraculous spring seems to imply 
that man cannot do anything that cannot be put right. Or perhaps 
Bergman wanted to say that to be a victim is such a great virtue 
that it calls for a miracle: that we are all saints and heroes merely 
by being victims. Or is he saying that the corpses of innocent vic- 
tims shall beautify the earth? More seriously, whatever his 
‘message’, he is certainly once again mixing sadism with holiness. 
This, of course, is not to say that miracles should not or cannot occur 
in art. For instance, in de Sica’s J! Miracolo di Milano, the poor 
ascend to heaven because there is no place for them on earth. That 
is, in de Sica as in the legends of the saints the supernatural ele- 
ment is introduced to deepen our understanding of reality, while in 
The Virgin Spring the supernatural is used to obscure our view 
of life—just as the montages of sadism and violence are used to 
deaden our senses. 

However, it is not Bergman’s artistic failure that disturbs me, 
but the cultural atmosphere—with its sophisticated audiences and 
critics—in which such films can pass as works of excellence. Once 
even painting was considered more than merely ‘visual’, yet today 
a feature film—a dramatic form of art—can apparently satisfy 
us by the sole virtue of impressive images. We no longer seek 
experiences; we are content with sensations. 

Perhaps we can draw comfort from the statement of one of 
Norman Mailer’s characters in The Deer Park: 


‘People are confused today. So what do they want? They want a 
picture that confuses them. Wait till they get really confused. Then 
they'll want a picture that sets them straight.’ 
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Four Poems 


QUEBEC FARMHOUSE 


Admire the face of plastered stone, 
The roof descending like a song 
Over the washed and anointed walls, 

Over the house that hugs the earth 

Like a feudal souvenir: oh see 

The sweet submissive fortress of itself 
That the landscape owns! 


And inside is the night, the airless dark 
Of the race so conquered that it makes 
Perpetual conquest of itself. 

Upon desertion’s ruin piling 

The inward desert of surrender, 

Drawing in all its powers, puffing its soul, 
Raising its arms to God. 


This is the closed, enclosing house 
That sets its flinty face against 
The rebel children dowered with speech 
To break it open, to make it live 
And flower in the cathedral beauty 
Of a pure heaven of Canadian blue— 
The larks so maimed 


Who still must hark and hurry back 
To the paradisal place of gray, 
The clash of keys, the click of beads, 
The sisters walking leglessly, 
While under the wealth and weight of stone 
All the bright demons of forbidden joy 
Shriek on, year after year. 
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THE SCREAMING CHILD 


Down under a grey stone wall, in the long grass 
Starred with buttercups and daisies, a suntrap of summer 
Feasted with the scent of warmed and minted green, 
Ridden over by sun and cloud-led shadows, 
The mother is rocking the screaming child in her arms. 

Balow, my pretty babe, balow! 
It is nO use, young woman, cease your crying, 
Vowing and caressing; all those tender words, 
Moans of possession, shakes and trills of love, 
Are wasted on this mud-eyed bawling morsel, 
This growth of a moment’s infection dredged from your loins 
Into the pure air of summer: it knows 
Better than suffering’s self in the hospital 
The entrapment of its state, the plight, the prison. 
Or smile if you will, pour out your pity 
In a protective passion like dirty dishwater 
Over the shaken body and shrieking face 
Of this little master of the atonal mode— 

Balow, my pretty one, balow!— 
But this is your doing and desire, the original 
Object found, the awful thing made in our image 
That must continue to the final chapter, 
The last judgement, the paranoiac dream where we shall be 
Crazed with liberty, freely projecting 
Desire and delirium into an abolished world— 
And what for that endless horror now? 
Sing, rock and sing 

Like Moll of Bedlam, that is all your blessed business, 
To so immure this soul with music it may also 
Forget the grinding wheel and the gaudy prize, 
And make this moment of your motherkindness 
The beginning of its melancholy art. 

Balow, my pretty babe, balow! 
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BRUMMELL AT CALAIS 


A foolish useless man who had done nothing 
All his life long but keep himself clean, 
Locked in the glittering armour of a pose 
Made up of impudence, chastity and reserve— 
How does his memory still survive his world? 


The portraits show us only a tilted nose, 
Lips full blown, a cravat and curly wig, 
And a pair of posturing eyes, 

Infinitely vulnerable, deeply innocent, 
Their malice harmless as a child’s— 


And he has returned to childhood now, his stature 
That of the Butterfly whose Funeral 

He sang (his only song) for one of his 

Dear duchesses, Frances or Georgiana, 

In the intolerable metre of Tom Moore, 


To a childhood of sweet biscuits and curagao: 
Hair-oil and tweezers make him forget his debts, 
The angle of his hat remains the same, 

His little boots pick their way over the cobblestones, 
But where is he going as well as going mad? 


Nowhere: his glory is already upon him, 

The fading Regency man who will leave behind 

More than the ankle-buttoning pantaloon! 

For see, even now in the encroaching death of all things, 
The triumph of his veritable art, 


An art of being, nothing but being, the grace 

Of perfect self-assertion based on nothing, 

As in our vanity’s cause against the void 

He strikes his elegant blow, the solemn report of those 
Who have done nothing and will never die. 
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JOHN GLASSCO 


THE MUSIC BOX 


I am an old music box 

Knowing only the faded tunes 

Of an inexhaustible love and duty, 
Playing them into the night; 


They flow off into the darkness, 

Lost in the forests 

In the windows of empty houses 
In the ears of animals and birds, 


Beating against the winds of winter 

The suns of summer, the violence 

Of April, lost in the smoky haze 

That saddens the autumn sky: small sounds. 


Small sounds and old, faded, powerless 
No clanging eloquence from the horn 
Only a grating and a gurgle, 

Missing notes, and a missed beat; 


No strains for the mysterious people 
With glissant strings or tom-tom, 
Nothing for the mercenary day: 

Only this wavering and wiredrawn song. 


—I would break the machine in pieces 
Embrace a dark ease, see everything finished 
No torment of insuperable art 

No turning of the crank, 


But for what I foresee in the night 

Of a hand turning in empty circles 

And eyes looking back over the luminous bridge 
On a waste of silence. 








Reviews 


DORIS MOSDELL 


APPROACHES TO FILM 


Is it possible for a photograph, or by extension, a film, to be a 
work of art? No, says Dr Kracauer, without regret; not as long 
as we cling to our absurd veneration of free creativity and of the 
artist as a creator. For Dr Kracauer is that singular object, the 
student of aesthetics who genuinely hates art, because his own 
affinity is for a thorough-going philosophy of materialism. If you 
grant this basic philosophy, his argument is simple and cogent; even 
if you do not, it is still possible to get a good deal of entertainment 
out of reading his Theory of Film, and even perhaps considerable 
profit. In all error, there is a grain of truth, and vice versa. 

To begin with, Dr Kracauer declares, with a passionate insis- 
tence on its initial obviousness, that the true and proper and 
unique function of the camera is to record objective reality and 
objective movement as they occur in the physical world about us. 
Its proper field is to examine objects: a stone, a leaf, a tree, a 
human being, an egg, the sunset, a rotting corpse and the maggots 
in it, the birth of any living thing, and the death of any living thing, 
whether by violence or quiet attrition—to examine, in fact, the 
flux of physical life. If accidental patterns occur, film observes 
them, brings them to our attention, but it must do so objectively 
and without emotion or comment. Patterns may be discovered, 
but not deliberately sought out, and never imposed on the physical 
world; we must respect its autonomy, and admire it for itself alone. 
It follows logically—though not perhaps reasonably—that the man 
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behind the camera must be objective too, his only legitimate 
passion the curiosity of an explorer investigating the universe, 
simply because it is there. To the ideal film-maker (whom Dr 
Kracauer invents for the purpose) human meaning or significance 
are none of his business; personal statements are verboten, at the 
very most all he may say or imply is the statement, ‘Such is life.’ 

The unwary general reader who has no special training in 
aesthetics or philosophy, like this reviewer, will at least recognize 
at this point that if the author is literally as well as theoretically 
correct about the essential nature of film and of the ideal film- 
maker, no artist, in the traditional sense of that term, would be 
even faintly attracted to film as a medium. And if no artist were 
attracted to the medium, then the question as to whether a film 
could be a work of art would lose most of the urgency, the heat, the 
sense of lively controversy which Dr Kracauer recognizes in it and 
brings to it. 

Indeed, Dr Kracauer is furiously, and from a subjective point 
of view, amusingly angry at what has happened to film in real 
life, so to speak, through the refusal of contemporary artists to 
keep their cotton-pickin’ hands off the medium. A very substantial 
and by far the most useful part of his book is devoted to a series 
of what, in a less eminent authority, might be described as temper 
tantrums, as he describes the various ways in which violence 
has been done to what he calls ‘camera-reality’ by those who have 
no sense of cinema and lack the proper photographic attitude. 
For to him speech and sound, conceptual thought, moral, ethical, 
or even lyric intuitions or expression, and above all the meaning 
and significance imposed on objective reality by the creation or 
invention of ‘stories’, go against the grain of film, are alien to its 
essence. 

Not, of course, that Dr Kracauer’s own hands are precisely clean. 
For it is legitimate, in his opinion, to make the record or reproduc- 
tion of objective reality and movement more convincing by adding 
sound, including speech if it is fragmented, and music to a film. 
But, he says, these additions must always be kept distinct from 
and subordinate to the image. At all costs, what he calls ‘uncine- 
matic fusions of music and film’ must be avoided—‘fusions, that 
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is, in which free creativity wins out over the concern for our 
visible world’. It follows that for him the best films ever made, 
the most cinematic, were the early, innocent, naive, and joyful 
experiments of Lumiére in recording the movements of crowds, the 
nature in the raw, nature as it exists independently of us. 
Naturally he rises up in righteous wrath against films which 
tell a story, but he remarks that there are stories and stories, 
some more cinematic than others. The notion of tragedy, for 
instance, is alien to film because it toys with the notion of finality; 
comedy is more sympathetic, because random chance and wild 
coincidence is closer to the ‘flow of life’; fantasy is acceptable as 
long as we can be sure that we take it lightly and return with a 
sense of relief to physical reality. The most sympathetic themes 
are sleuthing (because it involves searching for physical clues 
and ends with a chase), and the notion implicit in the story of 
David and Goliath (because, one gathers, great oaks from little 
acorns grow and the seemingly small object is often more powerful, 
actually and potentially, than a large one). Hitchcock is more cine- 
matic in his approach than Laurence Olivier, and any documentary 
film-maker than either; and the experimental film-makers of the 
twenties and of today would be cinematic if only they didn’t insist 
on exercising value-judgements in their choice of abstract patterns. 
In fact while we are waiting for the ideal film-maker to come 
along, bursting with objectivity and emotional detachment, we 
must make do with his surrogate, the artist, praising him never 
in any absolute sense, because virtue is not in him, but relatively, 
according to how cinematic his subject is and how right and 
proper is his photographic approach. The artist must find a story, 
then, which does least outrage to the essence of film in matter and 
intention. With Dr Kracauer’s handy-dandy blueprint, we can even 
describe the ideal story—which by definition, of course, will still 
be an abortion. This story will be contemporary in setting, because 
all physical reality is contemporary; it will explore fields, woods, 
rivers, empty streets, and since human beings are essentially 
objects too, crowds and their movements. Its characters should 
be typical, as opposed to extraordinary, members of the masses, 
and wherever possible should be represented by non-actors; they 
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should be involved in situations which are accidental, random, 
casual, and indecisive. They must speak very little if at all, never in 
poetry, and preferably in fragmented sounds rather than words. 
They may laugh and kill, because pleasure and slaughter are ende- 
mic to the world of nature, and they may even die. But their deaths 
must not be important in the sense that any notion of finality is 
invoked. The idea that life is an endless random continuum must 
always be preserved; all other ideas about life, or indeed about 
anything else, must be carefully avoided, unless they can be con- 
veyed in purely visual terms and in such a manner that the sense 
of the transitory nature of absolutely everything is paramount. 
‘Such is life’; and Dr Kracauer suggests that two films have already 
been made which to a degree conform to his formula Vittorio 
de Sica’s Umberto D. and Satyajit Ray’s Aparajito. In both cases, 
incidentally, there is an extra bonus for the audience which can- 
not understand the language on the sound track, and therefore 
must understand what is said only in terms of tone and emotional 
pitch. It’s more cinematic that way. 

The world of Dr Kracauer is indeed a fascinating one, but the 
unrepentant artist and the ordinary reader, unused to compart- 
mentalizing himself as a human being and perhaps even unwilling 
to do so as a matter of principle or philosophy, may either collapse 
with laughter over Dr Kracauer’s final chapter or rise up with 
equally righteous wrath to do battle with his conclusions, according 
to taste, temperament, or intellectual convictions. And since the 
author has himself produced a hybrid genre in his book, excluding 
nothing except a discussion of the relevance of human personality 
to art, he leaves himself legitimately open to attacks from all sides. 
It is of interest to note that Theory of Film has been described 
elsewhere as ‘important and profound’. It is a pity that in Dr 
Kracauer’s ‘flow of life’ neither of those terms has any meaning; 
but then he rejoices in a kind of dichotomy which will probably 
allow him, personally, to have it both ways. My words for it would 
be ‘superficially entertaining, essentially anti-human’. 

Still, it is pleasant to notice one’s own enthusiasms recognized 
as worth talking about in Theory of Film. Ingmar Bergman’s Wild 
Strawberries fits the Bed of Kracauer for several reasons; because 
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‘it admirably reflects the drift of loosely interrelated memories 
and actual happenings which constitutes the real-life process’; 
because the old doctor is both detective and criminal, conducting 
a redeeming self-investigation to discover why he is now being 
punished with loneliness; and because it is an episode of its pro- 
tagonist’s life, with no beginning and no end. “The flow of life 
continues, though death may be near.’ His Seventh Seal, on the 
other hand, is not really cinematic—it is only ‘something like a 
film’ insofar as Bergman’s Knight and Squire ‘manifest a down-to- 
earth attitude; their secular doubts result in confrontations which 
in a measure acclimatize Bergman’s film to its medium’. One can 
only speculate what Dr Kracauer’s verdict would be on Smiles 
of a Summer Night and The Magician, which are the other two 
screen-plays by Bergman published by Simon and Schuster last 
year. In fact, unless one has also seen all four films it is impossible 
to make up one’s own mind about their relative quality and merits, 
cinematic or otherwise. To attempt it is rather like trying to decide 
whether a woman is beautiful or not by looking at an x-ray 
photograph of her skeleton. 

The script of Wild Strawberries, for instance, is thoroughly and 
obstreperously literary, although Bergman himself states that ‘film 
has nothing to do with literature’. The old doctor keeps a journal 
and reads from it at great length, all in the past tense, while the 
images on the screen present us with a mixture of past and present, 
so thoroughly interpenetrating that we see the old doctor moving 
literally and physically among his memories, even conversing occa- 
sionally with the people in his past from the vantage point of the 
present. Bergman’s characters talk about knowledge and wisdom, 
indifference and kindness, God, Santa Claus, good, evil, life in 
death, and death in life, and in his visual images dark and light 
alternate and intermingle as if they were literally, not merely 
symbolically, related to good and evil. The narrative and the 
dialogue are as important a part of the whole as the images; in 
the most effective scenes sound fuses perfectly with image. In fact 
Wild Strawberries is as obviously, though not as explicitly, perhaps, 
a morality play as The Seventh Seal. They share the same theme— 
that the life of man goes on, but not inevitably—conditionally. And 
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their central characters, the old doctor and the Knight, share 
something in common too—they live only the life of the mind, 
and their hearts are almost dead; and wild strawberries prick them 
both into a positive human action. The old doctor recognizes his 
own responsibility for guilt, and asks forgiveness; the Knight upsets 
the chessboard by an equal effort of will, and tricks Death into 
allowing Josef and Mia to escape. For themselves, their personal 
battle with darkness is lost, but each has a hand in the survival of 
light. In Wild Strawberries the moment of crisis and decision is 
verbalized; the words are essential. In The Seventh Seal both 
scenes are conveyed visually, almost entirely without words. 

To Dr Kracauer’s mind, a materialistic world needs and calls 
forth a materialist philosophy to match—an idea brilliantly stated 
and satirized in Chaplin’s Monsieur Verdoux; but since every man 
can, does, and in fact must juggle at least two elements at once, 
there is an equal need and call for a non-materialist philosophy. 
As a philosophy, Bergman’s highly personal version of Manichae- 
ism can be shot through with holes as easily as Dr Kracauer’s 
materialism can; but there is so far no doubt as to which of them 
is the more propitious climate for art. 

But Bergman the northern moralist, though versatile, is not at 
his happiest with artificial comedy. The skeleton or blueprint for 
Smiles of a Summer Night makes compulsive reading, as all Berg- 
man screenplays do, but his frankly sentimental treatment of the 
affair between the middle-aged lawyer’s virgin wife and his own 
guilt-ridden son sits uneasily beside the brisk complications and 
determined frivolity of nightshirts in the rain, Russian roulette, and 
visits to the theatre, to say nothing of what someone has called the 
earth-poetry spouted by the maidservant and the groom. If only 
he can pull it off, one thinks busily, reading; looking and listening 
at the screen one realizes that he cannot, after all. One thinks of 
The Italian Straw Hat, or even La Ronde. Success in this genre is 
a matter of a pervasive lightness of spirit; and though Bergman 
can be ferociously gay, he is not that good a juggler. 

But he does claim to be a conjuror—titerally, in a sense, because 
to his mind cinematography is based on the deception of the human 
eye: the camera is an apparatus which is designed to take advan- 
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tage of a certain human weakness, and every film practises deceit. 
For consider this, he says: if one sees a film which has a running 
time of one hour, one sits through twenty-seven minutes of com- 
plete darkness—the blankness between frames. The Magician 
(The Face) takes illusion and trickery as its theme, and seems 
from the evidence of the screen play to be a straight thriller, with 
only a touch here and there, at least in the dialogue, to hint that 
this too may be vaguely symbolic of the struggle between darkness 
and light. The stills in the volume and other reports indicate that 
the visual overtones do indeed carry us into another mysterious 
dimension and that there is both terror and delight in our decep- 
tion. 

On the basis of five Bergman films seen out of a possible twenty- 
two, all of them made within fourteen years, it is difficult to make 
any sensible or valid generalization. It is however easy to under- 
stand, on the basis of The Seventh Seal and Wild Strawberries 
alone, why Bergman is the centre of a storm of both admiration 
and fury. Though more facile and less detached and profound an 
artist in film than Carl Dreyer, the well-spring so far of his best 
work is similarly moral, religious, and Puritan. It would not be 
surprising to find that the majority of his admirers and detractors, 
whether cinema experts or not, cast their votes yea or nay accord- 
ing, not to any abstract aesthetic principle, but to whether they 
share, despise, or fear the Puritan temperament. 

The screen plays of James Agee, on the other hand, are of purely 
literary interest. He never got to direct a film himself, and his 
work on The African Queen and Night of the Hunter was radically 
altered by other people before it reached the screen. Of the plays 
published in Agee on Film: Volume Two only The Bride Comes 
to Yellow Sky was produced, substantially as written, in 1952. 
Part of a double bill, with Conrad’s Secret Sharer, it was a short 
film, which ran about forty-five minutes and was cleanly shot and 
beautifully paced by the director, John Brahm. The story, from an 
original by Stephen Crane, is a gentle and sensitive variation on 
the theme of the decline of the man of action, the disappearing 
gunman of the pioneer West, and Agee wrote his adaptation with 
an economy and simplicity of dialogue not typical of the longer 
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screenplays in the collection. This, and Agee’s adaptation of 
another Crane story, The Blue Hotel, which has never yet been 
roduced as a film, make it clear that he could write well visually, 
but that he was slow to trust his visuals completely except in pure 
action scenes. He also tended to spell out, verbally, the moral 
judgements implied in his original material—a result partly of his 
own analytical tendencies, partly of a general North American 
lack and distrust of complex meanings and overtones. The Blue 
Hotel adaptation has style, though; it would be interesting to see 
it realized on film. 

Noa, Noa, however, his original screenplay based on the life of 
Paul Gauguin, is heavily overwritten; it reads like a novel or a 
novelized biography. The stage and camera instructions in the 
short screenplays have the effect, even in reading, of lifting the 
story off the page and making it visual. Those in Noa, Noa are 
actively irritating; it is a bad sign that one wishes to get on with 
the dialogue, concentrate on it without visualization. And his 
dialogue, though interesting in itself, makes Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
and even Theo talk, not like painters, but like sensitive literary 
men who make their pictures in words. Agee’s preoccupations, like 
Bergman’s, are human and moral, but one is uneasily aware that 
his visual imagination lacks dramatic strength and originality. 
On the basis of this collection, interesting as it is to read, he would 
always have remained a better novelist than a screenwriter. 


SIEGFRIED KRACAUER—Theory of Film: The Redemption of 
Physical Reality—Oxford—364 pp.—$10.00. 


LARS MALMSTROM & DAVID KUSHNER (editors)—Four Screenplays 


of Ingmar Bergman—Musson (Simon & Schuster )—330 pp. 
—$7.50. 


JAMES AGEE—A gee on Film: Volume Two: Five Screen Plays— 
McLeod (McDowell, Obolensky )}—489 pp.—$8.75. 
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THE VIOLENT SEASON—Robert 
Goulet—384 pp.—Saunders (George 
Braziller )—$4.50. 


Self-disgust sometimes reaches a 
pitch near hysteria in French 
Canada, and Mr Goulet, who plainly 
wasn’t born to star in anything as 
plush as Camelot, has written a first 
novel that is one long scream of 
rage and hatred. The scene is a 
French-Canadian town, where the 
loggers come out of the bush hunt- 
ing drink and sex. The town has 
always managed to oblige them in- 
formally, but now outsiders have 
come in to set up a professional 
brothel. The priests and the women 
of the town come all over moral, 
and vice is destroyed by vigilante 
violence. Meanwhile the town is 
trying to badger a dying boy into 
sainthood. Mr. Goulet is a raw, 
powerful, and primitive writer who 
tells us that we are neither as good 
nor as charitable as we like to pre- 
tend. He has a subject, and he is 
very angry about it; he needs more 
discipline, and he needs more art. 
But the odds are that he has in him 
a much better book about French 
Canada. 


THE FOX AND THE CAMEL- 
LIAS — Ignazio Silone — Musson 
(Harper)—140 pp.—$3.50. 


Ignazio Silone’s new novel is a small, 
grave study of love, politics, and 
private sorrows. The place is 
Switzerland, and across the frontier, 
in Italy, there is an unnamed dictator- 
ship. The central character of The 
Fox and the Camellias is Daniele, a 
city man and mechanic now turned 
farmer, an opponent of the dictator- 
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ship. Daniele loves the land, and he 
loves his wife and two daughters, 
But politics intrudes on the family’s 
mundane affairs and the simplicity 
of its neighbours, and Daniele’s 
elder daughter falls in love with a 
young man who is the agent of the 
dictatorship. The Fox and the 
Camellias is a modest fiction, but 
it has the purity and sense of in- 
evitability of a work of art. It will 
remind many readers of Fontamara, 
and that is high praise. 


R.W, 


THE CHATEAU—William Max. 
well—415 pp.—McClelland & Stew- 
art (Knopf)—$5.50. 


There is an element of masochism in 
the North American urge to visit 
Europe briefly. If it is Life we want 
to see, and the World, what is re- 
vealed to us is a distortion of life, 
a misleading world of highlights and 
false relationships in which images, 
sensations, choices, errors in judge- 
ment, rebuffs, brief acquaintances, 
discomforts, and pleasures crowd 
together in hopped-up profusion, as 
in a movie run at double speed. 
What Europe does to the North 
American tourist is puzzle him, de- 
light him, and irritate him in vary- 
ing degrees. (I omit what he is doing 
to Europe.) 

The vagaries of travel, described 
with uncanny exactness, and the 
emotional and visual surprises that 
can come to a tourist in France 
run through The Chdteau from 
“ginning to end—an education for 
the prospective visitor (best read 
after the trip is over or you might 
cancel your plans to go). But it is 
much more than a travel book, 
though France is brilliantly and , 
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lovingly observed: it is also a 
searching novel about two attitudes 
of mind, American and French, and 
what happens when they impinge on 
one another briefly; it is about the 
inexplicable in ordinary human 
conduct. And all is welded into a 
memorable whole. 

Barbara and Harold Rhodes are 
those much-maligned figures of our 
time, American tourists, complete 
with traveller's cheques and limited 
holidays, worried over luggage, 
janguage, and the ethics of tipping. 
They “are inexperienced and un- 
worldly, not quite themselves as 
tourists: disarmed, self-conscious, 
forever questioning the rightness of 
their actions, the real meaning be- 
hind others’. Warily they begin a 
two-week stay as paying guests in 
a French chateau to whose aristo- 
cratic but poor chatelaine, Madame 
Viénot, they have an introduction. 
They bring much to the experience 
—intelligence, sensitivity, a love of 
France, some knowledge of the 
language—and they want to be 
liked, to make more than a super- 
ficial contact with the other guests 
and visitors. Thus equipped they 
enter a labyrinth whose turnings 
bring them pleasure, disappoint- 
ment, and in the end bewilderment. 

Their innocence charms but 
hardly softens the formidable 
Madame Viénot whose pale blue 
eyes ‘saw either everything or 
nothing’. She holds all social situa- 
tions in an iron grip, and her métier 
is the salon where topics like Gene- 
ral de Gaulle, the Count of Paris, 
and the Occupation are de rigueur. 
(One of her guests was a distin- 
guished Frenchman, M. Carére. To 
know him informally like _ this, 
Madame tells the Rhodeses, to have 
the benefit of his conversation, was 
a great privilege. ‘She did not say 
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—she did not need to say—that it 
was a privilege they were ill- 
equipped to enjoy.” And later: ‘I 
hope you will remember what M. 
Carére has just said, because it is 
the very perfection of French prose 
style. It should be written down and 
preserved for posterity.’). But it was 
outside the drawing-room that she 
really fazed the Rhodeses—as when 
she padded their bill. Madame con- 
fronts them with several minor 
mysteries, and so do some of the 
others, notably when the Rhodeses 
stay in Paris with an acquaintance 
from the chateau who suddenly 
turns hostile. The natural though 
banal comment on these riddles is 
‘People are strange!’—or should it 
be ‘French people are strange’ or 
maybe ‘French people are strange 
to Americans’? The conundrum is 
argued and speculated on, even 
when the Americans get home. 
Some questions are answered in 
letters; some by a return visit to 
France; others by the author, but 
not all, for ‘when you explain 
away a mystery, all you do is make 
room for another’. This is the way 
it is when we know people briefly 
on alien ground, study them 
intently, then leave them. 


PARODIES—An Anthology from 
Chaucer to Beerbohm and After— 
compiled by Dwight Macdonald— 
568 pp.—Random House—$8.95. 


Dwight Macdonald calls parody a 
kind of literary shop-talk, and for 
all of us who love it here is God's 
plenty. The anthologist’s observa- 
tion with extensive view surveys the 
field from Chaucer’s Sir Thopas to 
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S. J. Perelman’s murderous com- 
mentary on Truman Capote. The 
centuries before the nineteenth are 
cursorily treated. Parodies by 
Shakespeare—e.g. the play in Ham- 
let—are included, but oddly enough 
no parody of Shakespeare. The en- 
tire seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries are glossed over in a few 
items, although they were rich in 
parody; possibly Mr Macdonald 
considers the victims too unknown 
today for humour, but this reason 
cannot apply to The Rape of the 
Lock which goes unmentioned. I 
wished he liked Buckingham’s play 
The Rehearsal better; it is a funnier 
play and a more biting parody than 
The Critic which Sheridan derived 
from it (and which goes unmen- 
tioned). And I wish Mr Macdonald 
had fagged through Addison and 
Steele: he would have found some 
lovely parodies, still riotously funny. 

But the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century items contain enough for 
days and nights of delight. The an- 
thologist has culled splendid blooms 
which will be instantly recognized 
by connoisseurs of the Smiths’ 
Rejected Addresses: Beerbohm’s 
Christmas Garland (1 missed the 
Meredith; Mr Macdonald appreci- 
ates it, but thinks Meredith has 
joined the Great Unread); The 
Stuffed Owl, that wonderful collec- 
tion of bad verse which could be 
titled A Few Nods from Homer; and 
New Yorkers of the last twenty-five 
years. And, with any luck, you will 
find marvellous things unfamiliar to 
you. Did you miss, for instance, 
Felicia Lamport’s treatment of 
God’s gift to the parodists, James 
Gould Cozzens? Here is the famous 
marital intercourse passage from By 
Love Possessed: 

Together closing, then standing 
for a moment in the resultant close- 
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ness, they found themselves (to. 
gether still!) mounting, mounting! 
Then a fumbling to open (the distaf 
distrait), superseded by Author 
Winner’s deft dexterity, a_ brief 
interval of exploration, and then 
the moment of revelation: His, and 
Hers, Hers, Hers, and again and 
again Hers! in rapid succession until 
she, sensing her husband’s discomf.- 
ture, shyly said: ‘There was a white 
sale at Macy’s; the Hers towels 
were half-price.’ 

Some critics have accused Mr 
Macdonald of cheating because he 
includes unconscious parodies. | 
wouldn’t give them up for anything 
—they are among the funniest in 
the book. Gibbon’s Memoir on his 
early and only love; a passage of 
Crabbe’s: 

Something one day occurr’d 

about a bill 

That was not drawn with true 

mercantile skill, 

And I was ask’d and authorized 

to go 

To seek the firm of Clutterbuck 

and Co.... 

(What decides, I wonder, when an 
‘e’ is to be dropp’d?) An address by 
Eisenhower to lucky Republicans at 
West Point—just as incredible as 
Oliver Jensen’s rendition of the 
Gettysburg Address in Eisenhowese 
—it is good to have it at hand. My 
favourite of this genre, though, is a 
Freudian analysis of Struwwel- 
peter by a learned doctor, Rudolph 
Friedmann. Here he is on poor 
Harriet and the matches: 

Harriet’s apron-strings catch fire 
and the chorus of two crying cats 
looking like two rats (the double 
penis she would not wait for, pre- 
fering the flame-like love which is 
death to the young girl), send a 
stream of water to fertilize her two 
little scarlet shoes. 
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Oh, and on the Inky Boys: 

But the punishing father and still 
living German super-ego, Agrippa, 
lived close by—‘He had a mighty 
inkstand too, in which a great goose- 
feather grew’ (Cf. the long, thin, 
almost imperceptible black hair 
growing out of the middle of the 
palm of the left hand of masturba- 
tors). [How’s that?] Agrippa drops 
the three horrors into the inkstand 
so that they emerge blacker than 
Blackamoor. The three are thrown 
hack into the black well of the 
mother’s womb to be reminded that 
‘Inter urinas et faeces nascimur.’ 
Long live Dr Friedmann. The an- 
thologist suspected a leg-pull and 
wrote to him for reassurance, get- 
ting a wondrous response: ‘All my 
work is serious, although sometimes 
I use an aphoristic style to hammer 
home something that some writers 
take pages and pages to explain be- 
cause their repressions never allow 
succinctness. . . .” I still think it’s a 
leg-pull. 

I could go on quoting forever, but 
I'll content myself with saying that 
whoever picks up this book will find 
that he resembles Wordsworth’s 
stuffed owl: 

He can neither stir a plume, 

nor shout; 

Nor veil, with restless film, his 

staring eyes. 


DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


THE IMAGE IN THE MODERN 
FRENCH NOVEL—Stephen UII- 
mann—Macmillan—314 pp.—$7.25. 


The Image in the Modern French 
Novel is one of those painstaking 
works of literary scholarship that 
contain within them a strain of the 
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serious absurdity that Swift would 
have found delightful material for the 
College of Projectors. For Professor 
Ullmann approaches the image in 
literature in the spirit of that worthy 
researcher who sought a scientific 
process to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. By the elaborate count- 
ing of metaphors (one is edified to 
learn that there are 150 in Les Faux 
Monnayeurs—an average of one to 
every three pages) and their equally 
elaborate classification he seeks to 
isolate something of the essence of 
the writers he discusses, but for the 
most part he presents us merely with 
facts—and secondary facts at that. 
Rarely does he bring in those ima- 
ginative generalizations and pene- 
trative insights which give criticism 
its principal justification. 

The title of his book, moreover, 
is quite misleading. This is not, as 
one is led to suppose, a general 
study of the kind of imagery that 
characterizes French fiction in our 
time. It is a series of isolated essays 
on the metaphors used by Gide, 
Alain-Fournier, Proust, and Camus. 
No real attempt is made to compare 
these novelists, and the individual 
studies vary greatly in quality. That 
on Proust is certainly the best, 
doubtless because the richness of 
Proust’s images arouses an obvious 
enthusiasm in Professor Ullmann 
and leads him to an interesting study 
of the relationship of the pattern of 
metaphors to the general structure 
of Remembrance of Things Past. 

In the other essays his revelations 
are disappointingly sparse, and this 
is due, I think, to his restricted defi- 
nition of the image. He regards it 
solely as a metaphor in the narrow 
sense, and warns the reader care- 
fully against Alain-Fournier’s idea 
of the image, which includes also 
the mental picture. But surely the 
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richness of imagery is lost if we 
regard it solely as metaphor or 
simile; there are mental pictures in 
literature which are not strictly 
metaphors but which acquire a kind 
of super-metaphorical value because 
of the wealth of associative meaning 
attached to them. For example, in 
Gide’s Strait is the Gate, the most 
potent images in the wider sense 
are Alissa’s walled garden and the 
sequence of rooms in which her 
tragedy unfolds, but Professor UlI- 
mann virtually ignores them while 
he searches out the most unimpor- 
tant of strict metaphors. 

Like many critics who use the 
method of close textual analysis, 
Professor Ullmann commits some 
egregious errors which a knowledge 
of the background of the works he 
discusses, or even an accurate read- 
ing of the works themselves, might 
have obviated. He tells us that the 
famous cattleya incident in Swann 
in Love took place when ‘the car in 
which they were riding gave them 
a jolt.” But Swann was in love in 
the days of carriages and the shying 
of a horse is specifically mentioned. 
Then, in discussing The Fall by 
Camus, Professor Ullmann comes to 
the phrase, ‘Ces dames, derriére les 
vitrines?’ He jumps immediately to 
the conclusion that they are ‘women 
behind the shop-windows’, while a 
careful reading of the text and a 
very slight knowledge of Dutch 
customs would have told him that 
these are the famous whores of 
Amsterdam, who sit knitting de- 
murely behind large, meticulously 
cleaned windows as they wait for 
the customers. At this point one 
cries out for a return in force of 
the good Old Criticism and_ its 
multi-faceted knowledgeability. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 
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45-60: AN ANTHOLOGY 


OF 
ENGLISH POETRY (1945-60)— 
Edited by Thomas Blackburn—Mc. 
Clelland & Stewart (Putnam)—176 
pp.—$3.75. 


If you can judge a book by its title, 
45-60: An Anthology of English 
Poetry, edited by Thomas Black- 
burn, is intended to be the British 
counterpart of Donald M. Allen's 
book, The New American Poetry: 
1945-1960. But this is not the case, 
since the two books are miles apart 
in intent and content. 

45-60 is not a collection of new 
poetry by young poets but a collec- 
tion of recent poems by middle-aged 
poets. Blackburn includes Anden, 
Lewis, Graves, MacNeice, Muir, 
and Raine, but he includes these 
alongside Dylan Thomas, Ted 
Hughes, Jon Silkin, Philip Larkin, 
and others who are more contem- 
porary than modern. The result is 
curious: the established poets are 
represented with negligible lyrics, 
while the younger writers have had 
to throw around their poetic power 
to prove their worth. Consequently 
the most interesting pieces are by 
the younger poets: Ted Hughes's 
‘The White Ship’, John Wain’s ‘A 
Song About Major Eatherly’, and 
Jon Silkin’s ‘Death of a Son’. 

Considering its price, however, 
45-60 is not much of a bargain. 
There are no biographical notes 
(instead an index of first lines has 
been included) and the introduction 
ignores the writers themselves but 
has only clichés to offer in regard 
to the tenor of the times. Its com- 
petitors are legion: The New Poets 
of England and America edited by 
Donald Hall, Robert Pack, and 
Louis Simpson; The Faber Book of 
Modern Verse edited by Michael 
Roberts and revised by Anne Ridler; + 
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BEYOND THE HIGH HILLS 


A BOOK OF ESKIMO POEMS 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY GUY MARY-ROUSSELIERE, O.M.1I. 


When Knud Rasmussen, the Danish explorer, returned from 
his fifth expedition to the Canadian Arctic he brought with 
him a large collection of Eskimo poems from many tribal 
groups. Many of these poems—which are really songs chanted 
spontaneously to celebrate the hunt or other feats, great sorrow 
or great happiness, or merely the joy of being alive—deserve a 
wide audience and an honoured place in the world’s literature. 
The superb full-colour photographs were taken by Father Guy 
Mary-Rousseliére, an Oblate priest doing missionary work among 
Eskimos in the same Hudson Bay area in which Rasmussen 
worked. $4.75 
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Contributors 


HUGH HOOD published a story in this firm in Montreal and publishes 


magazine several years ago, and his 
fiction has also appeared in Esquire. 
He will be teaching next winter at 
the University of Montreal. LEON- 
ARD COHEN’s fine new book of 
poetry, The Spice Box of Earth, was 
published in May. He has com- 
pleted a novel and has begun to 
write plays. He is now in Europe 
for a few months. 

D. G. JONES has published poetry 
in many Canadian magazines and 
anthologies. He is teaching at 
Bishop’s University in Lennoxville, 
P.Q. DAVID MCFADDEN is a twenty- 
one-year-old poet from Hamilton, 
Ontario; the poems in this issue are 
the first he has published. R. G. EVER- 
SON works for a public relations 


poetry in literary magazines in this 
country and the United States. JOHN 
GLASSCO, besides being a poet and 
writer of fiction, has been translat- 
ing the Journals of Saint-Denys 
Garneau. (A selection from the 
Journals will appear in an early 
issue of The Tamarack Review.) 
STEPHEN VIZINCZEY was born in 
Hungary where he trained in the 
theatre arts. He lives in Montreal, 
and is editor of a new political and 
cultural monthly Exchange, which 
is scheduled to begin publication in 
the fall. DORIS MOSDELL works as a 
script editor for the cBC television 
series ‘Festival’, and was for a num- 
ber of years movie critic for The 
Canadian Forum and the csc. 
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